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of readers. Its circulation is widely dif- 
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THE GOLDEN RELICS. 

[A woman was lately found dead in the basement of an 
unfinished house in New York, having qvidentty perish- 
ed from starvation; upon her shriveled finger was a gold 
ring, and carefully sewed in her under-garment was a lit- 
tle gol len cross. ] 

Srark in a basement dreary, 
Starved in the 
An outcast, 


winter's cold, 

worn and weary, 
Was laid in death’s grim fold, 

And on her shriveled finger 
Shone a simple ring of gold. 


And the women who prepared her 
For the shroud, upon her breast 

Found a little golden cross there, 
Neatly sewn within her vest ; 

And the cross and ring together 
The woman’s tale confess’d. 


For the one told of a mother 

Who had taught her first to pray, 
At the evening’s solemn closing, 

And the opening smile of day; 
Yes, this to thoughtful spirits 

These 


And the 
Her 

That in the happy years agone 
Her virgin heart was wed 

To one who loved her dearly! 


golden relies say. 
little ring, still clasping 


frozen finger, said, 





Ah, 


days forever fled! 
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And these detalii oo relics 
By her had been prized more 
Than the life she might have cherish'd 
Had she sold her darling store. 
Thus love in Woman's bosom 
Triumphs for evermore. 


SPECIAL PARIS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

Re ce} tion of the Princess Clotilde — A lost Letter — 
Lost Charms — Grand Diplomatic Dinners — How 
to Dine —Painful Story of an unfortunate Mar- 
riage—Mrs. Mason's Ball—Hon. Mr. Preston and 
Family in Paris, etc., etc. 

Paris, February 10, 1859. 

My last letter was sent off to the sound of the 
trumpets and the roll of the drums which were 
called forth by the entry of Prince Napoleon and 
his bride ; and these were the only demonstrations 
that greeted them, for from among the crowd as- 
sembled there was not a single acclamation of wel- 
come or congratulation—a silence intended to mark 
the universal disapprobation of those warlike proj- 
ects of which this Sardinian Princess is supposed 
to be the pledge and the victim. Poor little thing! 

She is far from pretty, and looked very sad and 

weary with this hasty wooing and rapid journey 

from Turin to Paris. There have been superb 
fites at the Tuileries to present the newly-married 
to the Court and diplomatic circles, and there is to 
be a great ball at the Hotel de Ville next week in 
her honor. 

My time for the last few days has been taken 
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up in endeavors to trace and recover a letter in- 
tended for me, but with my name so imperfectly 
spelled that my concierge refused it. I heard of 
this, and knowing whence the letter came, went 
immediately in pursuit of it; but here there is so 
much form and suspicion that it is difficult to re- 
gain any missing article. The questionings I un- 
derwent about this letter at the Post-office ; three 
different papers I signed, reclaiming it; three 
times I took that weary journey to the Rue J. J. 
Rousseau ; and three days I lost in this way, until 
I became quite desperate, and almost inclined to 
take by main force a letter extremely important, 
and which I could see, but which the tiresome offi- 
cial would not give into my possession. 

I once lost a watch-chain at the Opera. I saw 
it advertised, a few days after, as “having been 
found, and being at the Police-office."”’ I went 
there, and having with much trouble discovered 
the proper bureau, I stated my errand, when the 
presiding official, without looking up from his writ- 
ing, said, gruffly, ‘It is not your chain that has 
been found.” This was to disconcert me in case I 
was claiming what was not my own; and it was 
only three weeks afterward that I received it, and 
then after going through so many forms that I al 
most regretted ever having heard of it. All this 
is fretting and vexatious, and seems a useless de- 
gree of caution; but perhaps without it the army 
of Government employés could not even find the 
excuse of any thing to occupy their office hours. 

Loss of time is a serious matter at this season of 
the vear in Paris, where only to attend to keeping 
up one’s social position is a sufficient occupation ; 
and then to read a little, and to breathe a little in 
the Lois de Boulogne, and the day is gone. I have 
dined out six days in succession, lately, and most- 
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ly grand diplomatic dinners: _ I own I do not like 
merely French dinners, and can not think they are 
to be compared in excellence with that admirable 
mixture of French and English cookery which you 
meet with now in the good houses in England. I 
hate game which has been marine (soaked in vine- 
gar) until it has lost all taste, or dried by the fire 
untii it is more chippy than chips. I dislike a 
cold-looking aspic (fish with jelly) when my stom- 
ach is expecting something comfortable; and an 
iced madelaine in the place of a warm pudding. 
Then there are often no vegetables but, perhaps, 
half a choky artichoke, just before the invariable 
dessert of sugar-plums and chestnuts glacés. No, 
this is not to dine according to my ideas, and 
Toinette well knows that I can not stand it long, 
and was not surprised when I said, yesterday, 

‘‘ Toinette, I shall dine at home to-day. Give 
me a good tapioca soup, a fried sole, roast beef, 
and a batter pudding, at six o'clock.” 

And punctually served and excellent it was; 
and, with two or three glasses of sherry, I entered 
that evening upon the usual routine, feeling more 
like a man than I had done for some time before. 
And my duties were heavy last night—two visits 
in the Faubourg St. Germain and two balls, one 
at the American, another at the Wirtemberg Em- 
bassy. 

But, first, I have a mind to relate how my time 
was employed before my visits began, because to 
do so will serve to illustrate some of the evils of 
Paris society, and to enforce a favorite theory of 
mine, which is that marriages should only be con- 
tracted between those of the same nation, as alone 
furnishing that sympathy and similarity in habits, 
tastes, and sentiments which is the best security 
for domestic happiness. I shall be careful, in tell- 
ing my painful story, to avert any possibility of 
identifying the actors in it, at the same time that 
the fucts are precisely as stated. A friend of mine 
—rich, well-born, good-looking, and noble-hearted 
—fell in love, some two or three years ago, with a 
very beautiful young French girl, as well born, but 
not so rich as himself, Adele (as I shall call her) 
is the only daughter of a widowed mother; and my 
friend’s proposals were received by her and all the 
family with a delight which quite overcame all 
scruples in regard to the Protestantism or foreign 
lineage of the intended husband. Charles * * * 
was already too much in love before he asked my 
advice for me to give it with sincerity, or with any 
chance of being listened to; and the marriage took 
place, anridst congratulations and enthusiastic com- 
ments upon all sides, and the young couple were 
established at Paris, and surrounded with all that 
luxury which wealth can nowhere so well procure. 
This, too, was against my advice, which had been 
that they should travel for a time, and then settle 
in England, with occasional visits to Paris. But 
Charles could refuse nothing to the soft entreaties 
of Adele not to leave *“‘ dear mamma alone,” though 
I thought I could, even then, read in her brilliant 
dark eyes a still more energetic remonstrance 
against such an exile from Paris and its untried 
pleasures. And so it went on; Charles every day 
more enamored of his beautiful and captivating 
wife, and submitting but too willingly to all her 
caprices and exactions, 

With this mise en scene, or preamble, I will pro- 
ceed with my story. Last evening I was sitting, 
after dinner, enjoying the quiet of my fireside, and 
reading the evening paper, when Toinette entered 
with a note, which she said ‘* must have an imme- 
diate answer.” I opened it. It was in the well- 
known writing of Madame S—— (Adele’s mother), 
and contained these words : 

‘*Come, I implore you, this instant to speak to 
me!” 

I was alarmed, for I knew Charles was absent 
upon business in England, and I feared something 
had happened to him. So I gave up my arm-chair, 
put off my slippers, and went to the house of Ma- 
dame S , in an adjoining street. I found her 
pacing the room, with an open letter in her hand ; 
and when I asked what was the matter, 

‘Read this!” she said. It was a note from 
Charles to his wife, to this effect : 

* DaRiLtno,—I have just arrived, having finished my 
busisiess two days sooner than I hoped for. I hear you 
are dining with your mother; so send this there, to tell 
you I am going to the club for some dinner, but shall 
come back as soon as possible, and hope to find you 
here. I have been for one instant to see baby asleep. 

* Your loving Cuances." 

‘*Do you know where Adele is?” said her mo- 
ther. 

‘Can you give no guess ?” 

‘‘Oh! Monsieur, save her! save my unfortunate 
child !” 

I reflected a moment, and felt that I had no dif- 
ficulty in divining with whom Adele probably was 
at that moment. 

** T will do my best to find her,” I said, and hur- 
ried to a cab-stand, got into the first, and drove to 
the lodgings of one of the young heroes of the 





* day, Count W--—, ‘the best waltzer,” “ the best 


rider,” etc. 

The concierge said he was out, she knew not 
where; nor would an offered bribe of gold cause 
her to admit that he had gone out with a lady, or 
to give me any clew as to where he might be 
found. I was puzzled for a moment, but not dis- 
couraged ; and I drove to Véry’s restaurant. 

** Does Count W dine here to-day ?” I asked. 

‘‘ No, Monsieur,” was the prompt answer. 

I then asked for the gargon who served the pri- 
vate rooms. 

‘* Tell me,” I said, “ if Count W-— is here.” 

Again I was met with a positive denial, though 
again I offered gold for the truth. It was refused ; 
and then I said, 

‘‘ All I want is that, if he is here, you should go 
to him and say there is danger.” 

I then returned to poor Madame S—, and fully 
shared her misery and anxiety. Very soon we heard 
a carriage stop, and Adele glided into the room. 

‘* What is the matter, mamma?” she said. “I 





heard (turning to me) that you were inquiring for 
zac.” 


Her mother gave her.her husband's note. 

‘Oh! this is indeed serious!” she said. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, you have saved me!” she added, with emo- 
tion. ‘And, then, I must answer this note.” And 
she sat down and wrote: 

Cano M10,—F shall be at home before you are, I dare 
say; but if I am a few minutes after, pray do not wake 
up baby, as it will make him 60 cross. Au revoir et tout 
& vous. ADELE.” 


She tossed me the note to read, sealed it, and 


sent it. ; 
“ Now,” she said, ‘I must go back to my din- 


We both exclaimed against such imprudence 
and revolting want of feeling. 

“Jt is but fair,” she answered. ‘‘ You have 
both dined; and I am very hungry, and shall get 
nothing elsewhere. The Champagne at Véry’s is 
frappé, and the dinner well-ordered.” 

“ Adele,” I said, “‘ you shall not go, or I will tell 
all to your husband.” 

“Oh no, you will not. Why should you destroy 
his happiness, and make him blow out his own 
brains, and mine too? No, you are too good.” 
And she glided by me with a smile, and we heard 
the carriage drive off. 

There was nothing more to be said; so I took 
leave of Madame S——, who seemed profoundly 
humiliated, and came home to dress. I saw Charles 
and Adele at one of the balls I went to, and heard 
she had been at home before he was; and he look- 
ed so happy that I felt that, indignant as I might 
be, I could not be the one to disturb “ his fool’s 
paradise.” 

Mrs. Mason’s ball was cheerful and pretty, and 
the benevolent politeness of that whole family 
makes it a pleasure to go to the house. I think I 
never saw a countenance so ennobled by kindly 
feeling as that of Mr. Mason. I saw there Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston, who are going to Madrid—both 
very pleasing persons. Mrs. Preston was admir- 
ably dressed, and is handsome, looking very much 
like the pictures of Marie Antoinette, with a much 
prettier mouth. Mr, Preston is interesting in con- 
versation, and seems altogether well chosen for his 
mission. But I am at the end of my paper, and 
you will be as weary of hearing of these endless 
ballsasIam. Au revoir! 








CLOSING HOURS OF 
CONGRESS. 

We engrave on the preceding page the last hours 
of Congress, on the night of 3-4 March. ‘The pro- 
ceedings were characterized by no discreditable 
scenes such as have heretofore attended the night 
session at the close of Congress. A reporter thus 
describes the scene: ‘* Members are constantly go- 
ing to and returning from the refreshment-rooms, 
and some have retired to sofas to sleep. The gal- 
leries, which early in the evening were crowded, 
have thinned out. There are probably one hun- 
dred and fifty persons present, about a dozen of 
whom are ladies.” 

There was more excitement in the Senate. The 
Washington Star thus portrays the scene: 

“The galleries were crowded beyond excess at nine 
o'clock. Every available nook and corner was filled. 
The main aisles were crowded up to the doorways, and 
even the gallery lobbies were crowded by eager li-teners, 
who failed to get a sight of the Senate floor. There ap- 
peared one entire mass, rising in tiers to the walls. The 
large attendance of ladies rendered the scene unusually 
brilliant, while the perpetual motions of the thousand 
and one fans sent up quite a current of the heated air to- 
ward the soft, mellow light falling through the chasten- 
ed ceiling. 

All at once many eyes were turned toward the eastern 
entrance of the chamber, caused by the entrance of a tall, 
well-formed looking gentleman, with a decided air that 
spoke the stranger. Instantly a large number of Sen- 
ators rushed over to him. Senator Mason grasped him 


THE 





by the hand; Douglas took it next; while Clay, Cling- 
man, Seward, Hammond, and others crowded around 
the gentleman, some introducing new-comers and giving 
room to >thers, 

“That's Smith O’Brien!" said some in the galleries. 

*“Who is he?" said others. 

“That is Richard Cobden, the English statesman, Man- 
chester politician. great free-trader, and ex-member of 
Parliament,” said a knowing one near us, with such a 
long list of prefixes that it at once placed him among the 
distinguished. Senator Mason started off and found Sen- 
ator Simmons, type of an American factory boy, and in- 
troduced him to the professional prototype—Cobden—who 
went from the Manchester factories to Parliament, where, 
for nearly ten years, he led the free-trade party.” 





JUDGE NOT. 
“The greatest of these is charity.” 


BrID_e your virtue, 
Tether the tongue ; 
Pity the fair vine 
Blighted so young! 
Why not the tomb? 
Sad, shattered life; 
Think of her doom— 
Widow, yet wife! 


Tears like sad rivers 
Roll through all time ; 
He his heart-torrent 
Poured for its crime. 
Billows of sod 
Swell o’er his rest ; 
Pleading with God— 
There let him rest. 


Still to, another 
Life is as death ; 
Home and its idol 
Gone with a breath! 
Blood on his hands, 
Stain on his bed: 
Pity them all— 





Living and dead! 





Thou whose life-current 
Flows calm and quiet, 
Whose love and whose passion 
Never ran riot, 
Judge not too harshly ; 
Few fall by design : 
Pray for the erring— 
Their Yate may be thine! 


Bridle your censure, 
Tether the tongue ; 
Charity’s blessings 
Ever are young. 
He knows the temptation 
Who measures the sin; 
May His mantled mercy 
Shield all of our kin! 
C. H. Wess. 
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THE HOMICIDE AT WASHING- 
TON. 

HE public mouth is still full of stories about 

the lamentable affair which took place at 
Washington on Sunday 27th February; and 
the public ear, it seems, can not be satiated 
with details of the catastrophe. As ¢hroni- 
clers of public events, we devote a large portion 
of our space to the affair. 

Assuming that Mr. Sickles was wel] founded 
in his assumption that a guilty intrigue had 
taken place between his wife and Mr. Key—a 
fact of which it appears that there can be no 
doubt—the public of the United States will 
justify him in killing the man who had dis- 
honored his bed. ‘There is no need of senti- 
mental appeals to the higher feelings of hu- 
manity. It is not necessary to draw harrow- 
ing pictures of the state of mind of the dishon- 
ored husband. All this is wide of the ques- 
tion, or at least superfluous. ‘The fact is, that 
if Mrs. Sickles was guilty, her husband held 
the life of her seducer in his hands. 

This has been the law and the practice froin 
the earliest periods of which we have any his- 
torical record. Under the Jews, and subse- 
quently under the civilized nations of the an- 
cient world, the adulterer might lawfully be 
put to death if he were caught in the act. In 
those days evidence was doubtful, and trials 
even more uncertain than in our time. The 
law assumed that where a guilty intrigue ex- 
isted, and came to the knowledge of the injured 
husband, he would take pains to detect the 
parties in flagrante delicto. In those days con- 
cealment was more difficult than it is now. 
Cities were small, communities were limited, 
gossip was universal. ‘The wife of a leading 
citizen of Jerusalem, Athens, or Rome, was 
known to the entire population of the city in 
which she lived. If she went wrong the whole 
city was aware of it. Her offense could not be 
hidden. ‘There was no room so dark, no house 
so secluded, but that her incomings and out- 
goings were certain to be watched. Hence the 
publicity of the frailties of eminent ancients of 
both sexes; and hence, as a natural conse- 
quence, the restriction of the right of venge- 
ance to the husband who took the simple trou- 
ble to make sure of the facts. Every lawyer 
who takes the trouble to compare the old rules 
of evidence in cases of adultery with those 
which obtain in the present day will at once 
recognize the distinction. 

In modern tintes the prudent rule of the old 
law has been relaxed. It is not now necessary 
to detect the guilty in a situation which leaves 
no room for controversy. Society will accept 
evidence of guilt without prying into the se- 
crets of bedchambers; and where that evidence 


is conclusive, according to the social canons of ,, 


the day, the injured party will be allowed the 
benefit of the old privilege. 

In a word, where a reasonable ground for as- 
suming guilt exists, the party injured will be 
justified in wreaking his vengeance in his own 
way upon the party who has injured him. He 
does so at his own risk; it is murder if he be 
wrong. If he is right, the act is justifiable. 

Nor can this rule be fairly impugned. An 
injured husband has but three ways of meeting 
the injury. He may laugh at it, or he may 
challenge his enemy; this is the French meth- 
od. The first recourse affords but little conso- 
lation, and requires unusual philosophy; the 
second may superadd physical to moral injury. 
He may sue the adulterer for damages. This is 
the English plan. It involves patience, delay, 
exposure, diszrace. It parades the injured 
party to the contumely of the world. It sel- 
dom yields substantial profit; ‘and when it 
does, it must be painful to use money obtained 
at the cost of the virtue of a wife. Finally, 
the injured husband may take the life of him 
who has injured him. This is the American 
system; and latterly it has been followed in 
many parts of Europe. Terrible as homicide 
is, this method must, on the whole, be admitted 
to be the most effectual, the wisest, and the 
most natural revenge of an outraged husband. 

There can be no excuse for the adulterer. 
He commits a three-fold crime: a crime against 





the woman whom he misleads, a crime against 
the man whom he dishonors, a crime against 
society which he disorganizes. Each of the 
three calls for condign punishment. In these 
latter days experience proves that in all such 
cases society will justify the infliction of the 
last penalty by the husband. Whatever may 
have been the character of Mr. Sickles, ther 
is not a jury in the United States or in Europ; 
which would convict him even of manslaughte:, 
In the face of so decided a public sentiment 
is it worth while to argue further on the ques 
tion? 





THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND 
HIS POLICY. 


Tue English journals are once move furious 
with the Emperor Napoleon; and, as usual, 
quite a number of American papers follow the 
example. The Englishmen call the French 
Emperor the usual hard names, and charge 
him with desiring to dismember Europe and to 
destroy the peace of the world to gratify his 
own ambition. This charge servile and igno- 
rant journals in the United States seem only too 
ready to echo. y 

It is difficult to reconcile the abuse and the 
accusations of the British journals with the 
facts No one, be he even an Engysn journal- 
ist, pretends that the state of Italy is satisfac- 
tory, or even safe; Naples is subjec: to a grind- 
ing despotism; Rome is garrisoned by French 
troops; the legations and the Milanese are also 
garrisoned by foreigners—Austrians ; Tuscany 
is overawed by Austria; Piedmont is in a state 
of extremely menacing revolutionary efferves- 
eence. <A country lying in the centre of the 
Old World, and in such a condition as this, can 
not, certainly, be said to be in a safe or stable 
situation. And it is unreasonable, to say the 
least, to accuse Napoleon, whose interests are 
eminently conservative, of desiring to feed his 
own ambition when he looks forward to some 
radical change in Italy. 

Rumor has it—we have reason to believe, 
with good foundation—that the Emperor of the 
French has proposed to the Emperor of Austria 
to vacate simultaneeusly Rome and the Milan- 
ese, and to allow the Italians to make another 
effurt to govern themselves. To this proposal 
the Austrians are said to have replied in the 
negative. Under the circumstances, can the 
Emperor be blamed for expressing his dissent 
from Austria's policy m a marked manner, and 
from giving every moral aid and countenance 
to the only Italian power which does not stink 
in the nostrils of every liberal man? 

British prejudice is equally deaf to argument 
and blind to facts. Because Napoleon has or- 
ganized a government that is not suitable to the 
English, therefore—so the English reason—he 
can mean nothing right, and can seek nothing 
honest. ‘The least reflection would satisfy them 
that Italian conquest is the last thing he can 
desire. He might have insisted on territorial 
reward for his outlay in the Crimean war; and 
it would have been an excellent thing for Tur- 
key if he had. But he had the wisdom to per- 
ceive that the old theory of conquest is falla- 
cious, 2nd that to annex a Turkish province 
would be winning a loss. Just so with Italy. 
If Napoleon wanted to conquer or annex a part 
of Italy, Austria would only be too happy to di- 
vide with and aid him. Clearly, however, he 
sees the expense and peril, and he does not sce 
the gain, of the operation; and he will have 
nothing to do with it. Whatever his private 
motives may be, his policy is clear: he secks 
the reorganization of Italy on an Italian basis. 
And in this, it seems, he deserves the support 
and approval of every lover of order and good 
government, and of every hater of tyranny and 
revolution, throughout the world. 

A man of Napolcon’s calibre is not te be di- 
verted from his purpose by the brawling of Brit- 
ish tradesmen who fear commercial panics, or 
by the ‘tirades of British journalists who have 
only just got over the belief that wooden shoes 
and fried frogs were the staple institutions of 
France. Whatever his design is, the world 
may rely upon it that he foresaw the obvious 
difficulties in the way, that he knows how to 
meet them, and that he will persevere in his 
course. According to the law of periodicity 
there ought to be, about this time, a political 
upheaval of some kind or other in Europe. 
Under a roi fainéant, it might be a street fight 
in Paris, ending in an overthrow of the reign- 
ing dynasty. Under Louis Napoleon, it may be- 
come a crusade for Italian liberty, in which, 
whatever the British publicists and politicians 
may say, liberal men in England, as elsewhere, 
can not help but sympathize with the cru- 
saders. 





THE BUSINESS OF AN ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A writer in the New York Times takes this 
journal to task for illustrating the more shock- 
ing events of the day, such as the Gouldy trag- 
edy, the murder of te deaf and dumb boy in 
Utah, and the Sickles affair. He protests 
against such ‘prostitution of the fine arts;” 
demands, indignantly, ‘‘what great aim” will 
such pictures ‘hold up?” and pathetically ad- 
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jures us to devote our whole paper to ‘‘ scenes 
of beauty and joy and love.” 

We apprehend that our critic is under a slight 
misapprehension. This is a newspaper, not a 
nursery tract or a child's hymn-book. There 
are plenty of publications exclusively devoted to 
«scenes of beauty and joy and love ;” they may 
be had at very moderate prices from the book- 
sellers. They are evidently the sort ef reading 
suited to the stomach of ‘‘J. C. H. ;” and we 
affectionately advise him to stick to them 

For us, our purpose is to present our readers 
with an illustrated account of the events of the 
day, be they what they may. If we see nothing 
around us but ‘scenes of beauty and joy and 
love, ’ then our pictures shall reflect those pleas- 
ing themes, and those only ; if, on the contrary, 
crime, violence, and wrong continue to consti- 
tute a large share of the mass of daily events, 
then we shall illustrate them too. For, in the 
first place, we have undertaken with our sub- 
scribers to furnish them with an illustrated his- 
tory of the times in which we live, and this we 
could not do if we chose to neglect the leading 
events of the day—such as the Gouldy and the 
Sickles tragedies. And, secondly, we hold, in 
opposition to our critic, that pictures of terrible 
scenes of bloodshed and violence are calculated 
todo more good than harm. We do not be- 
lieve that crime is stimulated by light, and that 
darkness and secrecy are necessarily favorable 
to virtue. We can not admit that newspapers 
are agents of evil because they publish full ac- 
counts of terrible crimes, with or without illus- 
trations. We have never supposed that sons 
would be induced to murder their fathers by the 
sight of the Gouldy pictures, or that the shock- 
ing spectacle of the homicide of a young and 
promising man like Key was likely to enlarge 
the cirele of adulterers. On the contrary, we 
are quite satisfied that the tendency of such pic- 
tures is to lead the erring to pause ; to warn the 
wayward youth of the goal to which he may be 
tending ; to remind thoughtless women and ea- 
ger men of the terrible consequences of guilty 
love ; to drive home the lessons which the pul- 
pit and moralists can but mildly urge. If this 
were such a bad world that no picture of a mur- 
derer could be exhibited without inspiring in 
the minds of its spectators a desire to commit 
murder likewise, then our critic might be right ; 
we, for our part, have faith enough in the right 
instincts of mankind to think that the sight of 
such a picture would excite horror at the deed, 
and would tend to prevent its recurrence. 

That this view is not confined to ourselves 
any candid inquirer may readily ascertain. The 
very pictures which have agonized the tender 
breast of our censor—the murder of the deaf 
and dumb boy at Utah—were printed at the 
earnest request of an officer of the United States 
Army whose name, we dare say, would not be 
withheld if desired. He wrote us: 

‘“*A most cruel murder has recently been 
perpetrated by the Mormon Danites. . . . The 
criminal law is inoperative in this territory. .. . 
It has been suggested that the most vivid way of 
bringing these terrible outrages before the mass of 
the American people is through the Pictorial in- 
Sluence of Harper's Weekly. I therefore in- 
close,” ete., etc. 

We are very happy to be able to add that 
there is reason to hope that the very publication 
of those two heart-rending pictures in this jour- 
nal will be the means of causing the murderers 
to be brought to justice. A day or two after 
they appeared, orders, we understand, were sent 
from Washington to vindicate the law at any 
cost. 

We have not time or space to notice the 
nonsense that is occasionally printed about the 
‘‘ prostitution of art,” etc., etc. Pray what did 
the ancients paint, and shall we destroy the 
Laocoon? ‘There is an old story which some 
of these critics should remember. When Mi- 
chacl Angelo had fnished his Last Judgment, 
he exhibited it to the Pope. His Holiness-was 
not pleased, and next day a message was re- 
ccived by the painter to the effect that the 
Pope's modesty was hurt by the want of cloth- 
ing on some of the principal figures, and he 
wished the defect corrected. 

“Tell the Pope,” replied the furious painter, 
*‘to reform men and women, and my pictures 
will then reform themselves.” , 





THE WASHINGTON TRAGEDY. 


Can any of us be surprised by the recent mur- 
der of Mr. Key in Washington? When the news- 
Papers declare, and private testimony asserts, that 
no capital in the world is more rotten than ours, is 
it remarkable that a wife should be faithless and 
her husband shoot her seducer? When it is per- 
fectly well understood among intelligent people 
that corruption of every kind prevails in Washing- 
ton, reaching even to the bribery, or the pecuniary 
persuasion, of the men who make the laws, which 
the rest of us are punished if we do not obey, shall 
we turn pale and profess to be horror-stricken by 
4crime? If a whole system of practical politics 
be a conflict of jobs and jobbers, of course at the 
very centre of the struggle there will be no social 
honesty, No individual honor left. 

A man who is false or corruptible in polities is 
— every where. here is only one kind of dis- 

onesty in the world, as there is only one kind of 





darkness. A man who will tell lies in a political 
speech will tell lies in his business, in his family, 
in all his other relations of life, when the tempta- 
tion is strong enough. A man who puts his con- 
science in his pocket in political matters will not 
take it out to the detriment of his private affairs. 
Every lie a man tells is a drop of oil upon his lips, 
making every subsequent falsehood slip more nim- 
bly over. If he be elected, for instance, as the 
representative of the interests of all the people, and 
sell himself to promote measures of a merely pri- 
vate nature, without regard to the public advant- 
age, or directly against it, he is as much a swind- 
ler as any common thief, and would steal spoons 
when opportunity served. 

If politics and political society any where are 
corrupt, it is because the individuals are dishonest. 
Why should we expect a man who is not loyal to 
his own conscience to be faithful to his own wife 
or to the wife of any other man? Private infidel- 
ity and public falsehood are Siamese twins. Wash- 
ington, of course, is not an exceptional city. So- 
ciety is probably no worse there than in every 
similar town. Vice may not be peculiar to it. 
Certainly virtue is not. And does any American 
citizen, however hurt, however shocked, however 
ashamed he may be, pretend to be surprised by any 
kind of iniquity in Washington ? 

The wonder is not that oue man has been shot 
there this winter, but that a dozen are not shot 
every winter. And the moral is, that so long as 
men are elected or appuinted to public offices with- 
out regard to their private characters—rather in 
open disregard of their notorious dishonesty—just 
so long private decency and public order will be 
constantly and flagrantly outraged. 

But we must take Washington as a representa- 
tive city. It is, in a certain sense, an epitome of 
the moral condition of the country ; and the worst 
of the late tragedy is not the individual adultery 
or murder; it is a secret tendency in the popular 
mind to justify the one crime by the other. And 
while that is the real public sentiment—while it 
is gravely held that there are cases in which the 
highest possible principle that can regulate human 
action may be properly set aside—so long Christian 
civilization is paralyzed, and the unbridled indul- 
gence of the meaner passions will continue, because 
the unbridled indulgence of what we call the high- 
er 1s justified 

But if there be any such thing as character or 
principle —if there be any religious sentiment or 
truth—if there be any right and wrong at all in 
human relations, when, in Heaven’s name, are 
they to come into play, except in precisely such 
cases as this, in extreme cases of every kind? 

Of course it is true that there are exasperations, 
and extenuations, and anger that conquers the will 
and the conscience, and strikes in an almost uncon- 
scious fury. But ought it todo so? Ought a man 
to be negatively praised for losing his moral con- 
trol? Do we justify an engineer for not bridging 
precisely the worst abyss of all? The moral sense 
of every man is given him for these very moments 
—for the trials that tear at his heart-roots. That 
sense may be overborne, and the man commit a 
crime as black as the one that exasperates him ; 
but he is then not a man to be pitied as if he were 
a victim—he is to be pitied as a criminal. He 
may have more excuse than the seducer, 
cause the seduction of a woman is a crime, the will- 
ful murder of the seducer does not cease to be a 
crime also . 

Do you say that it is idle to talk, and that men 
will always revenge such wrongs in blood, and the 
world will excuse them ? 

What of that? So she-tigers rend the hand 
that is raised against their cubs. So the Moham- 
medan law, like the old Jewish, demands an eye 
for aneye. What we say is, that no gratification 
of any bad passion can properly be defended among 
men who profess to derive their religious law from 
another source than Mobammed, and who hold to 
a society superior to that of the jungle. The Chris- 
tian system of morals is either practicable to the 
utmost letter, or it is not. If it be practicable, 
what do we mean when we say that a seducer is 
served right by being murdered off the spot? If 
it be not practicable, why do we profess Christian- 
ity ? 

If men will always revenge such crimes in such 
ways then they will always be much more savage 
than they ought to be. For such revenge is not 
man'y, it is brutal. The manliness of a man is 
his nobility of nature, his character, his morality ; 
but his anger, and vanity, and hot fury are all 
brutal. When a man loves a woman with his 
whole heart and she betrays him, the woe that 
masters him is not of a kind to be satisfied by her 
blood or by that of any one else. In the degree 
that he is a man, he feels that there is no redress 
possible in the world Grief may madden him; 
but with what or whom is he indignant? Witha 
woman for preferring another man, or a man for 
enjoying and promoting that preference ? 

Suppose the woman to be his wife. It makes 
the grief more bitter, but it does not change its 
nature. Would any man assert a right in any 
woman which any other man could outrage, ex- 
cept what her love gave him? Wedlock is love 
and law. He has undoubtedly a legal relation to 
her as her husband, and if his legal rights are in- 
fringed he has a legal remedy. But the substance 
and soul of their relation is love, and when that is 
gone on either side, from whatever cause, the sur- 
vivor may be heart-broken and ruined, but to what 
purpose or with whom shall he be angry ? 

In fact, it is hardly a question that the feeling 
which prompts revenge at sucha time is simply 
rage at the scandal which the husband foresees in 
the world ; and this was eminently the case in the 
present instance, This is the ‘‘ dishonor” which 
is talked about. For of course it is not dishonora- 
ble in a man that his wife is false, however terri- 
ble it may be. 

It is reallv, therefore, the impulse of his own 
selfishness, and not the overmastery of his love for 


Sut be- 


his wife, which leads a husband to murder her se- 
ducer. It is as far from a genuine manly instinct 
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as any other angry action. If a man swear, with 
set teeth, that he will shoot any man who tampers 
with his conjugal honor—who believes any the 
more that he is a loving, loyal husband? ‘There 
is not an unfaithful husband in the world who 
would not, probably, say and do precisely the 
same thing; so that he who loved and respected 
his wife least would be most likely to do it, by 
way of keeping his * honor” bright—his ‘* honor” 
requiring him to kill another man for doing what 
he does not hesitate to do himself. 

Of course there are degrees of the same crime ; 
ard the murder of Mr. Key is not to be classed 
with that of old-Mr. White in Salem, thirty years 
ago, who was coolly killed in his bed for money. 
Nor is it to be held that the murderers in each case 
should share the same fate. It is the moral, not 
the legal, aspect of the matter with which we are 
concerned. 
us not forget that crimes are still crimes, however 
sharp the provecation 

And while we remember that we 
charity without sentimental sophistication , char- 
ity over the fresh grave, over the prison-cell, and, 
above all, over the real victim of the tragedy, 
‘** Lift her up tenderly” in your thoughts, all gen- 
tle souls! ‘Ihe extenuations that you plead for 
the murderer are themselves eloquent for her—so 
young, so flattered, with a wild life; a 
wayward girl fascinated to h If you hasten 
to pardon crime to him who sins through hate— 
will’vou deny forg to her who falls through 
love ? ly, tenderly, pious souls! 


may have 


so dizzy 


er ruin, 


riveness 








Tender! 


* Owning her weakness 
Iler evil behavior; 
But leaving with meekness 


Her sins to her Saviour.” 





F. Nilbinneivanini 
THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX, 

—Tut Lounger is obliged to confess, ar. 1 he does 
so with the more willingness because it is a woman 
who corrects him, that his dictum in regard to the 
subject of the following letter was hasty. Yet 
still Professor Fow!er indicates a frequent good use 
of “either” for one of many; and it was mainly 
upon that use, which still seems to him both fre- 
quent and good, that the Lounger relied in his re- 
ply. In regard to the last sentence—that from the 
Book of Kings—II. C. fairly ** has” the Lounger. 


* Missovni, January, 1859 


“Dear Lounerr, —In the Marper's Weekly issued 
January 8, 185), in your reply to L., Fayetteville, Lin- 
coln County, Tennessee, who wishes to know if it is 


grammatical to head a list of publicatic 
(publisher's name) ‘will send either of the 
works,’ etc., you say that the publisher is quite correct 
in his use of the word. Your opinion differs from that 
of some very respectable grammarians. ‘ 

*** Rither relates to two persons or things taken sepa- 
rately, and signifies the one or the other. To say * Ei- 
ther of the three” is therefore improper ’— Murray s 
GRAMMAR, page (6, Distribu’ive Pronouns. 

“* Fither relates to two persone or things taken sepa- 
rately, and signifies the one or the other, ‘ Either of the 
three” it should be “any of 
the three."* 106, Distrib 
utive Pronouns. 

*** Hither relates to two persons 
separately, and signifies the one or the other. Ilence, to 
say ** Either of the three” is incorrect. ’—Smitu's Gran- 
mar, Distributive Pronouns, paragraph 3.6 

‘+ * Bither refers to two objects taken separately 
VELL's Digrst or EnGiisu GrawMar Pronouns, page 45. 

**The pronominal adjectives ether and neither relate 
to tro things only; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used instead of them as, ** Any of the 
three,’ not, ** Hither of the three.” ‘—Brown’s ENGuisu 
GRAMMAR, page 133, Rule 4, Note 14. 

*** Either means one of two, but not beth.'"—Pciiion’s 
Enouisu Grammar, Distributive Pronouns, paragraph 
299 

‘** Fither and neither can not properly be applied to 
more than two objects. * Either of the three’ should be 
* Any of the three." "—P- utLer’s GRamMar, Rule 2, Rem. 
15, page 129. 

**In * Fowler's English Grammar,’ an excellent work 
published by Harper & Brothers, I find, ‘ Either has 
sometimes the meaning of one or another of any number, 
as, * You may take either of these ten books.” This use 
of the word either is not to be encouraged. Instead of ei- 
ther, the phrase any one or the word any should be em- 
ployed.'—Page P41. 

* This last is the only authority for the ase of the word 
either in reference to more than two objects that I can 
find; and Professor Fowler says that this ase of it is not 
to be encouraged. Now, Mr. Lounger, will you please 
give me other authority for the use of either mn the latter 
sense; or direct the attention of the readers of the Week- 
ly to the subject, that those interested may furnish me— 
a constant reader of your valuable paper—with the de. 
eired information You say that,in the same way, either 
may refer to any one of several clauses, as in t.e First 

took of Kings, chap. xviii.. * Bither he is talking, or he 

is pursuing,’ ete. In this sentence is not ei/her a con- 
junction, instead of a pronoun, and used in an entirely 
different connection? a. Cc.” 
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HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 

Ir was promised that the “ Hints” published 
last week would be followed by others. 

Examine pits of ruta baga turnips. If there 
are signs of decay, the good should be separated 
from the bad, and the worst, fit for animals, fed 
immediately. Store the others where they will] 
be free from frost. Many farmers lost their pit- 
ted ruta bagas last year. The winter was very 
mild, and an excess of covering without ventila- 
tion caused them to heat and rot. When feeding 
ruta bagas do not forget such oxen as have to 
take an active part in the spring’s work. Care for 
those poor fellows, and don’t have them lying down 
before the plow and harrow. 

Hav stacked in the fields should be drawn home 
in dry and calm weather. 

Ia bad weather, for out-door work. have harness 
cleaned and repaired. Examine old collars and 
get them ready for use. Working animals will 
perform their labor w ith much greater ease with 
well-litting collars. Horses with galled shoulders 
are restless, fretted, and can not pull well. se. 
fore the plow they shrink from steady draught, and 


Let the law have its course—but let. 
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an ill-shapen, badly-made furrow is the conse- 
auence, 

Top-dress grass and clover. land with manuring 
sand, old headlands, plaster of Paris, wood ashes 
mixed with two or three times their bulk of damp 
soil to prevent the lighter portions from being 
blown away, muck prepared with the salt and lime 
mirture, ete. 

Use the lifting subsoil plow on hide-bound land; 
if moss-grown, harrow freely, and cast seed on bare 
places. 

We have seen excellent results from running 
the subsoil lifter through winter and spring grain 
before seeding down. It mellows the soil for grass 
and clover seeds. 

Sow clover on rank land for soiling. In hot 
weather it will be excellent for working animals, 
and it prevents the necessity of giving them large 
quantities of water. Feed it to them in the stables, 
and your horses and oxen will not have to be looked 
for all over a field, There are many farmers who 
have no small grass-lot within a convenient dis- 
tance of the dwelling-lhouse, and not provided with 
soiling to be fed in cool stables, have to go a long 
distance to find pasture for working animals at 
noou-time ; they have to be caught, sometimes no 
easy job, before the men resume work. While in 
the pasture-field they seck a shady place rather 
than feed, and are fretted, irritated, and made fe- 
verish by the attacks of insects. England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland prove the value of clover grown 
specially for soiling. There is no country in the 
world where the clover plant grows better than 
America, The crop as ordinarily grown to bo 
saved for winter fodder is not what is wanted for 
soiling, and, therefore, the cutting of clover from 
a common lot, with but few exceptioas, does not 
answer the best purpose because it is not rank 
and juicy enough, and you have not a succession 
of crops the same season, as would be true of a 
piece of very rich land heavily top-dressed or treat- 
ed with liquid manure after each cutting. Vetches 
and oats are good for soiling, and in some cases 
Indian corn, rye, Italian rye-grass, Lucerne, ete. 

Brush land should be cleaned for oats. The 
ashes from the burning of it will be good manure 
Plow for oats as soon as possible, especially side- 
hills having a southern exposure. Sow none but 
the best seed. If in handling it feels more like 
chaff or mill-seeds than good, heavy, plump grain, 
and that you are compelled to sow it for want of 
better, give it a run through the fanning-mill, to 
take out seeds of weeds and the lightest of it, which 
may be fed to poultry. The soil may be the best, 
and in the finest condition, but it can not grow a 
healthy plant unless the life-giving power be in 
the seed. Sow, if possible, in calm weather; and 
if the land be in seven-pace ridges, cast the seed 
with both hands, after the Scotch system. Dou- 
ble the quantity of work may thus be done, and 
we have always fuund—by any sower who under- 
stood his business—in a better manner. 

Hot-beds should be well cared, See that they 
are properly ventilated, but beware of cold draughts 
and biting frosts. In fine weather give the plants 
air freely. Our article, week before last, on this 
subject, telling the way to make and care them, 
may probably be referred to with advantage. Do 
not forget that tomatoes and egg-plants require 
much heat, and the former good ventilation. 

Cold frame plants in good health and vigor 
should not be forgotten; having survived the win- 
ter, and being so early, they are of great value. 

Work in the kitchen garden must of course de- 
pend on the weather. On a fine spring's day we 
often think of what Buist said: ‘‘ Gardeners should 
never sleep while the sun is up.” 

Sow spinach as soon as possible; it is an excel- 
lent vegetable for early use. A little bed of spring 
rape, sown thickly, to be used as greens, will be 
valuable for working men, and may be used up to 
the time of early cabbages. 

Plant peas in rows nine inches apart, and leave 
a space of two feet, or a little more, between every 
three rows. According to this plan two rows of 
stakes will do for every three rows of peas. Use 
the T-shaped marker, with teeth at proper distan- 
ces apart, to open drills for them. 

Start Lima beans in inverted sods within doors, 
to be put out in mild weather. The young plants 
are tender and will not bear much cold. 

Sow early turnip, rooted and long blood beets, 
onion pips, onion-seed to grow pips for next year, 
lettuce and radish-seed, and early horn carrots, 

Do not plant potatoes, even for early use, ex- 
cept very few, until the weather shall have an- 
mistakaly lost all wintry aspect. 

Parsneps left in the ground during winter should 
be taken out before they begin to grow. 

As soon as the ground is in good condition plant 
roots preserved through the winter intended for 
seed, 
ling, thus exhausting the seed-producing power of 
the roots; they should therefore be planted before 
they sprout much. 

Examine all seeds on hand as to quality and 
quantity; select very carefully to avoid loss of soil, 
loss of time, cost of bad seed, labor, and disappoint- 
ment. Fork in manure spread on asparagus beds 
in the fall. Do not wound the plants. Top-dress 
with salt to fertilize them and keep down weeds. 
A rich soil will be conducive to its highest flavor. 
Water occasionaHy, and apply liquid manures in 
the absence of rains. 

Clean strawberry-beds, fork the ground, and re- 
place the mulch, especially beneath choice vines. 

Manure quince-trees; a top-dressing of the salt 
and lime mixture will be conducive to the quality 
and quantity of the fruit. 

Loosen the ground about grape-vines. Plant 
grape-cuttings at an angle of 45° or thereabouts, 
leaving two eves out, in rows eighteen inches apart, 
and six inehes apart in the rows, Cuttings mace 
in the fall, from the middle of October to the last 
week in November, are better than those cut in the 
spring, the latter having been dried by the sun and 
winds of winter, and are, therefore, not in condition 
to strike root as readily as those kept plump in 
damp sand, free from frost, in a cellar. 


Sprouts are apt to be broken off in the hand- , 
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LABORIOUSLY AND FAITHFULLY 


Y" STORY OF Y* NAVY YARD W" IS AT BROOKLYN. 


COMPILED FROM YF RECORDS OF Y® INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 1859. 


{Marcu 12, 1859, 








Ye members of Congress from y® city of New 
York demand that the Commodore at y* Navy 
Yard shall instantly give employment to their 


“friends.” 





Said friends being part thieves, part knaves, part 


fools, all drunken, all ignorant of y® duties re- 
quired of workmen at y® Navy Yard, but all 
capable of voting many times on election day, 
of driving peaceable citizens from the polls, and 
of bullying primary conventions. 





Y¢ Commodore declaring that under the cireum- 
stances he can not give employment to y¢ 
drunken, thievish, and rowdy “friends,” ye 
members for y® city rush in wrath and tears 
to y® Sec. of y* Navy, and weep bitterly at ye 
neglect with w* their friends are treated, cursing 
y® Commodore up y® hill and down ye dale. 





Y° Sec. of y* Navy sends for y® stiff-necked Com- | Ye Commodore being thus brought to reason, a | Ye workmen at y® Navy Yard w" is in Brook- 
lyn, get up a “voluntary subscription” to pur- 
chase a watch and chain for their “ friend,” y* 
member of Congress, Mr. ——, in recognition 


modore and asks him, in sore distress and wrath, member of Congress presents a “ friend” to y® 
If this sort of thing lasts, what on earth he ex- 


pects will become of ye Democratic PARTY? 


master painter, and requires that he be employ- 
ed—otherwise he will “prefer charges.” Ye 


master painter employs y® friend directly. of his patriotic services. Ye method employed 








with y® stiff-necked workmen. 
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Orders are received at y* Navy Yard to fit out | Ye Commodore, in despair, abandons y* attempt | MORAL.—Ye national vessel Arctic is fitted out 
nine ships for sea, and y* workmen have very | to have work done, and throws himself on his to catch y® British cruisers, takes eighteen days 
hard work indeed. Y° “friends” laboring “with | country, to anil to Cuba, breaks down twelve times on 
a will.” y® way, and is finally towed into port by 4 

friendly British craft, 
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THE EXPLOSION OF THE STEAMER “PRINCESS” AT CONRAD'S POINT, ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


the Mississippi, on Sunday, 27th ult. The steam- | dred passengers ‘were on board at the time, two Those known to be killed are, J. W. Seymour, 
boat Princess, from Vicksburg to New Orleans, ex- | hundred of whom are lost and missing, mostly resi- | of Baton Rouge, Louiviana; Mr. Calhoun, of Mays- 
ploded her boiler at an early hour on Sunday morn- dents of Lonisiana and Mississippi. A large num- | ville, Kentucky; the pilot and assistant engineer 
of the Princess; H. B. Murphy, of St. Louis; J. 


EXPLOSION OF THE “PRINCESS.” 


Ws give herewith an illustration of the fearful 
catastrophe which took place at Conrad’s Point, on | ing, and burned to the water’s edge. Four hun- | ber of those va board were ladies 
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PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM, OF PRUSSIA, PRESENTING HIS BABY TO HIS HOUSEHOLD.—[Sex nexr Pace. ] 
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Ilodges, of Mississippi; and three whose names are 
unknown. 

Among the missing are Charles Bannister and 
L. Howard, representatives from New Orleans to 
the State Legislature; Joseph Clark, second clerk ; 
and Samuel Warts, of Virginia. 

No other Northern or Eastern names have as 
yet been ascertained. A large number were badly 
scalded and otherwise injured. 

The boat and cargo are a total loss. 
mer was one of the finegt on the river. 

A late dispatch from New Orleans says: “A 
Loit arrived from the wreck of the /’rixcess brings 
a number of the wounded. It was foggy at the 
time of the explosion, and the /?/zncess, being be- 
hind time, had too much steam on.” 

A Baton Rouge dispatch says: “ The engineer 
is reported to have said he would reach New Or- 
leans certain on time or blow up. The engineer 
was cut in two. About a hupdred persons were 
wounded, and many of them are in a dangerous 
and dying state. It is impossible yet to ascertain 
the number of the lost. Several beats saved many 
lives, There is much excitement here, and all 
along the river. Numerous unrecognized bodies 
are being found.” 


The for- 


PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM 
AND HIS BABY. 

We have already chronicled the birth of the son 
and heir of Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 
As, under the circu ances, the little stranger is 
an object of more than usual interest to the public 
even in the United States, we give on the preeed- 
ing page an illustration of a scene which took place 
the day after his birth. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning of the day fol- 
lowing the accouchement of the Princess, we ure 
told that the father summoned all the members of 
his household into the nursery and presented the 
infant tothem. The baby was asleep, but the de- 
lizht of the attendants, which could not be repress- 
ed, soon awakened him. We have already stated 
that he is said by his gran@father to be ‘as lusty 
a recruit as you would wish to see.” 

Courtiers are already at work proving that the 
Prince must have a brilliant destiny. 

The celebrated astronomer and natural philoso- 
pher, Dr. August, writes to the Vosserhe Zeitung: 
* While the jubilant voice of thanksgivin. was as- 
cending to Heaven, the constellation known to the 
astronomers under the name of ‘ Frederick’s hon- 
or,’ and baptized so in memory of old Fritz of 
Prussia, stood in the zenith of Berlin. This ex- 
traordinary coincidence of the heavens took place 
it the exact moment of the birth of the young 
Prince. Half an hour later, another constellation, 
the ‘Stars in Crown and Sword,’ culminated too 
over Berlin.” Now, if horoscope-taking be worth 
a groat, this infant must at least be destined to be- 
come an Alexander.” 














LITERARY. 

Mr. J. M. Exzixo Mitvrr, an artist of fine tal- 
ent, has produced an engraving which is worthy 
of special notice even in this day of fine art works. 
Mr. Miller has designed and executed it himself, 
and asan illustration of a high order of art, as well 
with the pencil as the graver, it may be consid- 
ered unsurpassed in recent productions. The de- 
sign of the engraving, which is of the largest size, 
is to represent the great facts in the history of 
America. ‘The composition is remarkable, intro- 
ducing an immense number of figures, but with 
great judgment and good effect. The foreground 
is eccupied by the Norsemen on the right and Co- 
lumbus and his followers on the left. These arc 
boldly drawn, in fine position, and with careful 
study of costume and countenance. The figures 
are large, larger than are often seen in engravings. 
The Norsemen, especially, are introduced admira- 
bly, and this portion of the engraving is one of the 
finest specimens of work we have ever seen. LBe- 
yond them are the Pilgrims of New England and 
other emigrants, and the third portion ef the de- 
sign embraces the scenes of the Revolution, battle 
and death on one hand, and, on the other side, the 
great people assembled in mass under the flag of 
the country. A symbolical representation of the 
Union, with portraits of the Presidents, forms the 
crowning idea of the composition Notwithstand- 
ing our ordinary dislike of elaborate compositions, 
we can not find fault with this of Mr Miller's. It 
is a most artistic and interesting engraving, which 
we are persuaded that lovers of tine work with the 
graver will enjoy. It is curious in being entirely 
done inline: we can not find any stipple work on 
this immense sheet. Unlike other fine works of 
art, which may be enjoyed for their beauty and 
then forgotten, this is a study for hour: and, if 
huag on the wall, will be a subject of new aiscov- 
eries of beauty and historical interest for years 

It is a great pleasure to announce the publica- 
tion of such works as Allivone’s Dicrionary oF 
Avtuors, of which we have received the first vol- 
ume from Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia. The 
fuller title of the book is “A Critica, Diction- 
Ary or ExGuisu Lireratrere, and British and 
American Authors, living and deceased ; contain- 
ing thirty thousand Biographies and Literary No- 
tices, with forty Indexes of Subjects, by S. Austin 
Allibone.” This title promises much; and, after 
a very careful examination of the volume before 
us, we are bound to say that the book, thus far, 
comes up to the promise. Emphatically no man 
can do without it who wishes to have at hand a 
great source of literary information, and a constant 
and safe reference for books, authors, and subjects. 

The industry which Mr. Allibone has displayed 
deserves the hearty thanks of the American and 
English literary world, and will receive it. Every 
man who has written and published a sermon, ora 
tract, or a song, in English, between two covers, is 
here catalogued and indexed. We have tried the 














volume by our own library, and find nothirg which 
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has escaped the diligent research of the author. 
Errors and omissions there may be, and probably 
are; but the volume is a curiosity of patience and 
perseverence, and one which library shelves can 
not afford to do without. We suggest to the ed- 
itor that some of his sketches of biography are of 
greater length than the general design of his work 
demands. They are readable portions of the book, 
indeed; but does any one expect to find readable 
matter in these volumes? and will they be read, 
except by critics to be criticised 2 An oblivious ex- 
ception is in such accounts as that of Byron, where 
the person il reeolections of Mr. ‘Ticknor and Mr. 
Ever tt form deeply interesting pages which justi- 
fv the lenethening of the account, but we think the 
first portions might have been well condensed. 
The article on Hume is, we think, a fair illustra- 
tion of our remark. Dut this is no blemish on the 
book, and the reader will perceive that our com- 
plaint is against the author for giving us too much 
for our money. We would direct the attention of 
all book readers and book purchasers to this dic- 
tionary, to which we shall hereafter refer as occa- 
sion serves. The gencral plan is to catalogue the 
names of authors; append a list of his published 
works, with the year of publication; and in most 
instances, where possible, add a brief estimate of 
the man’s ability, either from contemporary critics 
or by the editor. 

Terence, literally translated by Henry Thomas 
Riley, and the same comedies in George Colman’s 
blank verse translition, form the last issued vol- 
ume of Harper’s ** Classical Library.” Here, for 
seventy-five cents, any one may read in good En- 
glish, and for the same price, in the same book, 
may read in better English—if blank verse be bet- 
ter—the comedies of the Carthagenian slave, which 
are well worth reading; ayd if the scholar, who 
prefers the original, desires a material aid to his 
studies, he will do well not to disdain Mr. Riley’s 
admirable renderings. 

What a brief and emphatic title for a book is 
this? ‘‘Now,” by Newman Hall, published by 
Carter & Brothers. ‘The man who puts such a ti- 
tle-page to a little book can not fail to write with 
force. 

Tuc Lamrp or Nortaw, a Scottish Story, by 
the author of ** Margaret Maitland,” would be a 
popular novel for the author's sake. It isa reada- 
ble book in appearance; for, on turning the pages, 
we find it well broken up into paragraphs and short 
sentences, which every novel reader knows to be a 
great recommendation of a work of light reading. 
But this is no ordinary story, nor is it one of the 
ordinary good novels of the same author. The 
scenes are more powerfully outlined, and the men 
and women more distinctly drawn, even than in 
* Margaret Maitland” itself. Here, for example, 
is the scene, which could never have occurred out 
of England, of the sheriff's officer, commanded to 
arrest the boy of the old Laird of Norlaw, finding 
him dead and in the hearse on the way to burial, 
and actually seizing the dead body and stopping 
the funeral. ‘The grief of the women, the bold in- 
dignation of the sons of the dead man, and the re- 
sulting effect, form a fine picture for such a hand 
tocolor. The pathos of many scenes, too, is worthy 
of any writer; so that we are confident in placing 
the book down as among the first novels of the day. 
(Harper & Brothers, publishers.) 

Evropean Lire, LeGenp, Axnp LANDSCAPE, 
by an Artist, is a very pleasant book, from James 
Challen & Son, Philadelphia; which, although it 
is travel over old ground, is nevertheless suflicient- 
ly sketchy to be agreeable, and gives so much pleas- 
ant travel talk and anecdote that we feel persuaded 
the most betraveled reader will enjoy it. The 
external stvle of the book is artistic. 

Luther W. Peck’s new poem, Tur GoLpeN AGE, 
published by E. Goodenough, in this city, lies on 
our table. Mr. Peck cclebrates the praises of tem- 
perance in a story around which he throws the 
charm of verse. He writes with enthusiasm, and 
this is one of the necessities of the poet. He 
thinks gracefully, and graceful thought is by no 
means a common accomplishment. Some of his 
imaginations are of the purest order, and the purity 
which characterizes the poem is one of its greatest 
ornaments 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS, 

On Monday, 28th February, in the Senate, after an- 
other refusal to take up the Iomestead Bill, Committees 
of Conference were appointed to meet similar Commit- 
tees from the House relative to the disagreements on the 
amendments to the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, 
and the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bills. 
Mr. Houston made his farewell address to the Senate, in 
which he reviewed and vindicated his course in Con- 
gress. The Post-office Appropriation Bill, which calls 
for an aggregate of upward of $19.000,000, was then 
taken up and discussed for several hours, An amend- 
ment was adopted, which provides that in no event shall 
the liabilities be allowed to exceed the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year Several other important amend- 
ments were adopted, but the final vote was not taken. 
——'n the House, a colloquy of a personal nature took 
place between Messrs, Reagan and Bryan, of Texas, which 
created considerable excitement. ‘The Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill was passed, tlie amendments reducing the Navy- 
yard appropriations from $1,102,000 to $130,000, and re- 
ducing the appropration for repairs, armament, ete., 
from $3,100,000 to $1,900,000, having been concurred in, 
Mr Vhelps asked leave to report a bill to revise the 
Treasury-note Act, but the House refused to suspend the 
rules. He then moved to go into committee on the Gen- 
eral Appropriation Bill, which was agreed to, A motion 
to strike out the Coast Survey appropriation was unsuc- 
cessful. The report of the committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the accounts of the late Superintendent of Public 
Printing was received, It censures Mr, Seaman for im- 
proper and illegal conduct. 

On Tuesday, Ist March, in the Senate, the eredentials 
of Mr. Donglas for another six years’ term were present- 
ed. The Post-office Appropriation Bill was taken up in 
Committee, and a clause was appended similar to that 
on the Post-routes Bill, raising the rate of postage to five 

nt i It was 
ertising should hereafter 
ne only in the two pay of the largest circulation 
in each State, and two in Washington City. A motion 
by Mr. Wilson, that Mr, Butterfield, the Overland Mail 
contractor, be allowed to carry the mails by any route he 
may choose, provoked a long debate, in the course of 
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which it eame out that the letters by that conveyance 
cost each from thirty-five to sixty dollars. The amend- 
ment was rejected. The amendments adopted in Com- 
mittee were subsequently acted upon by the Senate, and 
most of them agreed to. One of them reduces the con- 
tract of Butterfield & Co. The Bill was finally passed, 
2) to 22. The Naval Appropriation Bill was taken up at 
10 o'clock at night. In the House, the Miscellaneous 
Appropriation Bill was finally passed, after action on the 
Senate's amendments. The Ocean Mail Appropriation 
Lill, after debate in Committee of the Whole, was table 
by the House. by 11 majority. The Senate's amend- 
ments to the Army Bill were acted upon in Committee. 
On Wednesday, 2d in the Senate, the Lill to carry into 
effect the treaty with China was passed. A great niin 
ber of memorials were laid on the table. the reason being 
to act upon them, The Misecl- 
token up. It ap- 
Mr. Hunter, 
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~ Committee, mioved an amendment au- 
*vesident to issue ‘Treasury notes for twen- 
ty millions, at not over six per cent. interest, which was 








adopted, 24 to 10, There was no final vote.——In the 
House the rules were suspended, and the Senate resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to confer on Commander 
Stewart the commission of Senior Flag Officer in the 
Navy, on the active list, was passed. The Senate's 
amendments to the Anny Bill were acted upon. The 
Senate bill appropriating $55,000 for deepening the chan- 
nel of the St. Clair Flats was passed by 55 majority. The 
Ocean Mail Steamer Bill was again rejected by a decided 
vote. The President was requested to communicate any 
correspondence with Switzerland relative to that clause 
in the late treaty with that country which discrimin- 
ates against Jewish citizens of this country who may 
visit or sojourn in Switzerland. A great deal of confu- 
sion was now occasioned by struggles for the floor and 
contradictory motions; but finally the Senate's amend- 
ments to the Naval Bill were taken up in Committee. 
An interesting debate arose relative to the legality of 
chartering the vessels for the Paraguay Expedition en- 
sued, in which the conduct of the Secretary for the Navy 
was censured; but finally the appropriation for the 
pedition was agreed to, and the House soon after ad- 
journed. The Senate Post-route Bill was aliowed to lie 
on the Speakei's table. 

On Thursday, 31, in the Senate, the House bill pro- 
viding for the expenses of the Sherman Investigating 
Committee, was passed. The Miscellaneous Appropria- 
tion Bill was then taken up, and its provisions were dis- 
cussed at great length. An additional appropriation of 
$250,000 to increase the mail facilities with the Pacific 
coast, by way of Panama and Telinantepec, was author- 
ized. An appropriation of $120,000 for four years was 
authorized in aid of a line of steamers to ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico. An appropriation of $500,000 to com- 
plete the Treasury building was adopted. After some 
further discussion, and amendments proposed and lost, 
the bill passed by 35 to 20. A Message was received 
from the President, appealing to Congress to preserve 
the credit of the country. ‘* This," he says, **is the last 
day of Congress, and there is no appropriation yet to pay 
the outstanding treasury-notes." He continues, “ From 
the information submitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury it is manifest that the present receipts will scarcely 
meet the ordinary expenses of the government. By the 
end of the fiscal year nearly eighteen millions will be 
due, with a considerable amount of paid for duties at the 
various ports, and no means to meet them. Thus the 
American people will be dishonored before the world. It 
is impossible to avoid this catastrophe unless provi-ion 
be made against it within the few remaining hours of the 
present Congress, If this was the first instead of the last 
seasion of Congress, it might be cailed together again, 
But if it rea&sembied to-morrow thirteen States will not 
be represented, and it will be impossible to reassemble 
all before the Treasury must stop payment, The urgen- 
cy of the case not only requires, but demands, a separate 
Lill to save the credit of the country, 

“James Brenanan.” 

The Conference Committee on the Post-ofiice Apjno- 
priation reported that the House could not tolerate the 
origination of a revenue bill—which the increase of post- 
age amounts to—by the Senate. The Senate adhered. 
The New York Senators brought up the bill for the re- 
moval of the New York Indians, but gave way to a bill 
to carry out the treaty with the Sioux. An appropriation 
of $364,000 was carried for the transport of the mails 
across the Isthmus. An appropriation of $200,000 was 
adopted for a semi-weekly line of steamers from Charles- 
ton to Hlavana, An appropriation of $350,000 was adopt- 
ed for light-houses. The bill to remove the Quarantine 
buildings from New York was carried. A new postage 
bill was introduced from the House and read once: on 
motion of Senator Stuart, another Conference Committee 
was appointed. After a short executive session and a 
brief recess, several private bills were passed. The 
thanks of the Senate were tendered to the Vice-Presi- 
dent. A message was received from the House stating 
that that body had concurred in some of the Senate's 
amendments to the Miscellaneous Appropriation Bill, 
and non-concurred in others: Senator Hunter moved 
with much earnestness that, as the only chance of passing 
the bill, the Senate recede from their amendments which 
were not concurred in by the House. This led to a long 
and angry discussion, as it involved the sacrifice of the 
I’ost-oflice Appropriation Bill, Senator Broderick de- 
clared that he would insist on having the amendments 
read; this would have consumed the whole time of the 
Senate till the adjournment; after a long struggle, Sena- 
tor Broderick gave way. Various attempts were made to 
get over the difficulty between the Houre and the Senate 
in reference to the Post-oflice Bill; but the House would 
not admit that the Senate had a right to originate such a 
bill, and the Senate would not admit that it had done 
wrong; the hour of adjournment, noon on 4th, arrived, 
and the Post-office Bill was lost. In the House, the 
Seari:y Investigating Committee's report was called up 
by the Chairman and adopted. The House thus decides 
that the evidence does not warrant a conviction, nor sub- 
ject Mr. Searing toexpulsion, The Senate's amendments 
to the Post-oflice Appropriation Bill were taken from the 
table, and, after some debate, a resolution offered by Mr. 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, directing the bill, with its amend- 
ments, to be returned to the Senate, as the proposed in- 
crease of the postage gave it the nature of a revenue bill, 
which can only originate in the Llouse, was adopted—11T 
to 76. The Post-route Bill, as passed by the Senate, hav- 
ing a similar provision relative to postage, and another 
abolishing the franking privilege, was then dropped, and 
a new bill, introduced by Mr. English, was passed. The 
Senate bill, to carry into cflect the treaty with China, 
was passed. A resolution of thanks to Mr. Speaker Orr 
was proposed and carried by 120 to £ Much desultory 
discussion ensued on the Treasury Note question, and 
various motions to suspend the rules in order to intro- 
dnce new bills were lost. The Miscellaneous Appropria- 
tion Bill was then taken up, and various of the Senate's 
amendments concurredin. A message was received from 
the Senate relative to the Post-office Appropriation Bill, 
and another Conference Committce appointed. A new 
Post-office Bill was passed precisely as the bill came from 
the Senate: but it was too late. The hour of adjourn- 
ment arrived and the House adjourned, having sat 25 
hours. 



























SPEAKER ORR’S CLOSING ADDREss, 

Noon arrived before the completion of the last roll call, 
when the Speaker said : 

“* GENTLEMEN,—The hour has arrived for us to sever 
the political and personal relations which have existed 
between us for the last two years. I congratulate you on 
the consummation of most of the necessary measures of 
legislation to carry on the government without embar- 
rassment. I embrace this, the last occasion I shall have, 
to return my grateful acknowledgment for the uniform 
courtesy and kindness you have extended to me as your 
presiding officer. Difficult and trying as has been the 
position, its labors have been greatly diminished by the 
cordial support you have given me. The dignity and 
decorum which have marked your deliberations will com- 
pare most favorably with those of your predecessors, To 
tois fact I attribute whatever success I have obtained in 
this chair in making my administration acceptable to you, 
and for this I thank you. I have throughout endeavored 
to act with equal and exact justice to every individual, 
party, and section. If the chair has been in error, and 





I have failed in my duty to any one of you, I now bes 


your pardon. Wishing, gentlemen, that our delibera. 

tions here may realize for this noble republic the most 

prosperous development of its rich and great resources 

and invoking the blessings of a kind Heaven upon you, 

I now perform my last official act by declaring this House 

adjourned sine die.” . 
HOW PICCOLOMINI WAS KISSED, 

We read in the Cincinnati /n,uirer: “ During Picco 
lomini's late sojourn at the Spencer Louse, in this city 
the following incident occu red through a mistake as 
natural as it must have been agreeable. ; 

“A young gentieman, residing in the northern part of 
thi. State, reccived a letter, lasi week, trom his ; 
who bad been attending school in Kentu ky, st 
tat she would be, on a certain day, at the Sper . 
Ilouse, where two fiends of Les were going, aud she 
would look for him to arrive in good seasou aud accom. 
pany her home 

“The brother, Alfred, came at once, for he had not 
seen his sister tor nearly two years, having passed mech 
of that time in New York, and, on arriving at the hotel 
asked for Miss ——, and the number of her room. Ho “ 
ing to surprise her agreeably, he thought he would po up 
unannounced, having learned the floor and the position 
of the apartment, Just before he reached the room he 
saw lis sixter, as he supposed, coming out. She was 
small and plump, as when he saw her last, and he 
thought he would conceal himself behind the wall of the 
hall until she came opposite. He did so, and in another 
moment a pair of little feet were falling in pedal music 
upon the floor. She was within reach of him. It was 
she, of course, he thought, although the gathering shad- 
ows of the evening rendered objects somewhat indistinct. 
That little head with dark tresses, and humming of an 
air—always his sister's habit—made him confident. He 
would hesitate no longer: so he extended his arms, and 
clasping the diminutive figure before him, and bending 
down and imprinting three or four cordial kisses on one 
of the most delicious of mouths, he asked, ‘Don't you 
know your brother, you little rogue ? 4 

* The ‘little rogue’ looked blank with amazement, and 
then, muttering something very sweet, but not intelligi- 
ble, slipped out of his half-enclasping arms, and retreated 
in the direction she had come. 

WHAT SHE THOUGHT OF IT, 

** Alfred now saw he must have made a mistake; and, 
as no one appeared, he went to the senior proprietor, to 
explain the awkward position in which he had been 
placed, having no desire to be compelled to be shot at, or 
be shot by, some genuine brother. 

“ The Colonel, who was well acquainted with Alfred, 
gag lim that he had mistaken Piccolomini for his 
sister. 

** For the first time the brother learned that the dimin- 
utive divinity was in the city, and immediately wrote 
her an apology, saying he could not regret what had oc- 
curred on his own account, but would, if she desired it, 
on hers. He had no idea he was pressing the Psychean 
lips of the loveliest and most fa-cinating songstress in the 
world, and that the mistake had only taken place because 
she was as beautiful as his sistgr. She had his most hum- 
ble apology for what had occurred, and if she would not 
be satisfied he would return her what he }ad taken. 

** When this note was translated to the bewitching 
Marie, and she was assured of its sincerity, she laughed 
immoderately, and said she had supposed perhaps kiss- 
ing a pretty girl (here she looked very archly), on meet- 
ing her, was an American custom. It had frightened her 
at first, but now she did not care, for, said she, in her at- 
tractive English Tuscan: * Ze keess deed me no ‘aarm— 
indeed it vas not so dees—vat you say eet is ?—dees-a- 
gra-ble.’"’ 

IS MR. SPURGEON COMING TO THE UNITED 

STATES ? 

The New York correspondent of the Boston Journal 
thus writes concerning the expected visit of the Key. Mr. 
Spurgeon to this country: 

“ The Rev. S. A. Corey, of the Eighteenth Street Bap- 
tist Church, preached a sermon on Sunday night that 
had much significance, when taken in connection with 
his position. Mr. Corey was the agent of the gentlemen 
in New York by whom the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon was in- 
duced to make his American arrangement. The cor- 
tract made for his coming was made with Mr. Corey, and 
he may be presumed to know quite as much about his 
visit as gentlemen outside, Not a little nervousness has 
been exhibited in certain quarters about the effect of Mr. 
Spurgeon's visit, and his mode of treating the Slavery 
question and the matter of open communion. ‘To this 
state of feeling Mr. Corey made allusion on Sunday night 
last. He began by saying chat Mr. Spurgeon would visit 
New York. ‘I have been questioned by a large number 
of persons,’ said Mr. U., ‘in regard to the proposed visit 
of Mr. Spurgeon to America. Several of our brethren 
have said to me, “ Now if Mr. Spurgeon comes en here 
and preaches in favor of open communion, with his great 
eloquence and power, he will throw confusion into our 
churches, and we can not stand against him ;" while oth- 
ers, equally anxious, want to know if he will meddle with 
the topic of Slavery." To this Mr. Corey said, * When Mr. 
Spurgeon reaches America he will preach on any and all 
subjects that may please him. And when you can chain 
the forked lightning, and control the current and the roar 
of Niagara, then, and not till then,can you put a lock on 
those youthful lips, or dictate what Spurgeon shall say to 
those assembled to hear him.’ The last steamer brought 
a letter from Spurgeon.” 

A BRIDE BURNED TO DEATII. 

The Louisville Journal says a young lady named Shuck 
was burned to death at Lebanon, Kentucky, a few days 
since, on her wedding day. The wedding was to have 
taken place at 11 o'clock on Monday morning, and the 
happy company to have started to Louisville on the even- 
ing train. Just a few moments before the time for the 
ceremony, Mr. Thomas, the bridegroom, swung open the 
door of the chamber where he was alone with the bride, 
and the wind made by the movement blew her vail into 
the fire-place. Of course she was instantly enveloped in 
the flanfes. Mr. Thomas was so bewildered that he could 
render little or no assistance. The screams of the sufferer 
brought her father, sister, and several other persons to 
the top of the stairs where she had gone in her excite- 
ment. Water and other means were used to extinguish 
the fire; but before it could be done she was dreadfully 
burned, After her wounds were dressed the ceremony 
was performed; but alas, the wedding and funeral were 
near together. She lingered in great suffering until 
Wednesday morning at 1 o'clock. Mr. John Shuck, the 
father of the deceased, is one of the most prominent law- 
yers in the central portion of the State. Mr. Thomas is 
also a young lawyer of fine promise. His agony of mind 
is intense, 












PERSONAL, 


Count de Sartiges, the French Minister, is removed, 
and the Visconte de Seree, at present at Carlsbad, near 
Baden, is appointed here. He is, like Lord Lyons, a 
bachelor. 

A letter from Dr. 8S. G. Howe, who accompanied the 
Rev. Theodore Parker on his voyage to the West Indies, 
was read at the Music Hall in Boston last Sunday. They 
arrived at Havana on the 16th inst. Mr. Parker had 
suffered considerably from sea-sickness, so as to be con- 
fined to his bed, but was otherwise in as good health as 
when he left New York, with encouraging symptoms. 
His appetite was excellent and his courage good. ’ 

The number of the diplomatic circle in Washington is 
about to be increased by a new attaché to the Russian 
Legation, in the person of a Prince Ouronsoff. As his 
ancestors have been once sovereigns in Tartary, it may 
be said that he is a genuine article, and not a ereation Ly 
parchment. Let us add, for the sake of beauty, fashion, 
ete., of our political metropolis, that the new-comer is 
young, elegant, and wealthy. 

The Philadelphia Press, of Friday, says: ‘* James A. 
Maitland, author of ‘ Sartaroe,’ who lately made his exit 
from New York, with a touching announcement that lie 
was about committing suicide, hasturned up. Suspicion 
was, that he had gone to the Far West. Fact is, he is 
at Montreal, in Canada. 

It is said that Mr. Key, the late District Attorncy at 
Washington, is not the first one of his family who has 
met with a violent death, A brother, Francis Key, was 
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killed about twenty-five years ago in a duel with Mid- 
shipman Sherburne, of Portsmouth, New Hampsbire. 

A Londoa newspaper item hath it that Mr. T. C. Ev- 
ans is in that city, just fresh from New York, vith « view 
ef escorting Dickens to the United States, aud Mr. Ar- 
thur Smith will accompany ‘im. Mz, Aloere Smith says 
that Mr. Dickens ts warm on theatrical management, 
and positively hot on acting, and that it is just possible 
he may soon become the lessee of a theatre in the Strand. 

On the evening of February 24 the Ilon, John Coch- 
rane gave a great dinner-party at Washington to the cor- 
respondents of the papers, Speeches were made by 
Messrs. Kingman, Simonton, Shaw, Cobright, ilart, 
Phillips, and other Washington letter-writers. Mr, 
Cochrane himself inherits eloquence. He comes of the 
old Livingston stock. 

A letter in a Boston newspaper says that the Unitarian 
churches of New York are talking of adopting a liturgy, 
and the Rev. Dr. Osgood has been requested to draw up 
a form of this sort. If we are not mistaken, a service 
of this kind is already in use in the church of the Rev. 
Mr. Longfellow, of Brooklyn. 

James W. Hoyt, Collector for the town of Wallkill, 
New York, has attached, and offers for sale, ‘* A pair of 
Bloomer Pants," the property of Mrs. Dr. Lydia Has- 
brook, in satisfaction for taxes due said town by the lady 

octor. 

. The Washington correspondent of the New Orleans 
avune says of the Louisiana Congressman who is to 
Mr. Coreoran's son-in-law, that a number of Mr, Eus- 
is's bachelor friends propose to celebrate the loss of so 
brilliant a member of their order by a dinner to the es- 
teemed departing. 

The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon has abandoned his contempla- 
ted tr p to America certainly for the present year. 

A little gentleman, aged fifteen years, and a little lidy, 
aged fourteen years, who were at school together at Al- 
be arrived at Utica on Sunday morning last, having 
Ifrom home with the intention of being made one 
h. The father of the boy arrived in time to prevent 
this consummation, and took the couple home, where the 
little girl was shut up in a dark closet and the Little boy 
soundl: wiipped, and their ardent love thus brought to 
a sidden and unhappy termination. 
las Longworth, the Cincinnati grape-grower, was 
own by a dog while walking in the street a 

:ys ago, and so strained the tendons of one of his 
legs tht he has not been able to leave the house since, 
nor will he be, from present appearances, for some time 
to come. A similar accident in the hall of tle Astor 
House once disabled for nearly a year the great Albany 
lawyer, Nicholas Hill. 

Ex-Governor Hoppin, of Rhode Island, after an honor- 
able public career, has returned to the practice of law. 
The present Chief Magistrate of the State, Governor 
Dyer, has declined a renomination for Governor, He 
will, undoubtedly, now return more fully to his regular 
business as a merchant and manufacturer of cottons. 

Two young ladies belonging in Newburyport, a few 
days since, wishing to go from Lowell to Lawrence, pre- 
ferred skates and the Merrimac to the cars and railroad, 
and made the passage of ten miles in forty minutes. For 
some portion of the way there was a strong head wind, 
or the feat might have been accomplished in less time. 

The rumor which has been going the rounds of the 
press, that Chief Justice Taney contemplated resigning 
his judgeship in the Supreme Court of the United states, 
the 7'ribune learns, from the best authority, is wholly 
without foundation, and adds, Chief Justice Taney does 
not, and has never contemplated taking such a step. 

A “Bearded Ball” was recently given at Chicago, at 
which no gentleman was admitted without some hairy 
honor to his face. At the supper table, among the toasts 
and speeches denunciatory of shaving, was the following: 

* Man—Full-grown, bearded, Nature's great master- 
work ; too neble to be barefaced, too perfect to be botched 
by the bungling of barberism." 

The entertainment closed with the “ Bearded Quad- 
rille,”” a dance made for the occasion. 






























FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
A LION AT LARGE ON BOARD SIIIP. 

Tue Himalaya, screw troop ship, Commander John 
Secombe, arrived at Spithead on the 7th, from the Medi- 
terranean. She left Malta on the 24th ultimo, and Tan- 
giers on the 30th, having proceeded thither to ship a 
uumber of presents to her majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain from the Emperor of Morocco. Those presents 
consist of one lion, one leopard, one buffalo, one ante- 
lope, ten Arab horses, and six ostriches, together with 
several cases of valuable shawls, silks, and curiosities, 
An alarming incident occurred on the Himalaya’s pas- 
sage home. On the 2d instant, owing to some careless- 
ness on the part of his keeper (a Moor), the lion, a fine 
full-grown animal, burst through his cage door and 
speedily cleared the main deck of human beings. As 
may be imagined, the utmost consternation was occa- 
sioned on board the ship, and the passengers and crew 
took the speediest measures for their safety, the latter 
taking refuge in the rigging of the vessel. ‘The king of 
the forest (and pro tem. of the ship alse) condescended, in 
his short perambulation, to ** smell" the buffalo, who was 
tied up in an adjoining stall, and the latter showed fight 
by making a vigorous butt at his majesty, who resented 
the attack by flooring his opponent with one stroke of the 
paw. The lion, it is said, had command of the deck for 
some time, until a rope was thrown over his head and 
hauled taut. The animal struggled to free himself, but 
his legs were secured, and he was hauled back to his den. 
But for the energy and courage thus displayed some mis- 
chief might have occurred; as it was, the lion was not 
secured until he had received some heavy blows on the 
head with a marlingspike. 

ELOPED WITH A POLICEMAN, . 

Lately one of the guardians of the lives and property 
of her Majesty's subjects in Sunderland obtained leave 
of absence for a couple of days. He proceeded to Dar- 
lington, and there saw the object of his affections. Po- 
liceman No. — was ambitious. He was not content with 
Jane the seullery-maid, or Betty the cook, as most of the 
*blue-coats” are said to be. He aimed at nothing less 
than Miss Sarah, a respectable farmer's daughter. He 
made his arrangements with her, and off they went on 
Friday night. ‘They staid all night at a relative's, and 
started next morning for Sunderland. ‘The young lady's 
father learned their whereabouts, and pursued them, 
Too late; he learned they were en rou’e for Sunderland, 
and he telegraphed to Leamside, where the runaways 
were stopped. An official stepped up to the lady and 
said, “‘Is your name Miss ——?" She replied, ** Yes." 
“Then you must be detained here,” responded the offi- 
cial. But Policeman No, — here interposed, and asked, 
“Where was his authority to detain Miss ——?" “ 
have got a telegraphic message, and she must be detain- 
ed here said the official. ‘ But I am a police-officer from 
Sunderland,” retorted No. —, *‘and I have got Miss 
—— incharge.” This staggered the official, and he was 
allowed to bear away his captive. They arrived safely 
in Sunderland; a license, and not a warrant, was pro- 
cured; and on the following morning the lady appeared, 
in charge of her captor, before the parson, and not the 
Magistrate, and she was bound “to love, honor, and 
obey” Policeman No. —. 

A LETTER OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

The Literary Gazette publishes a letter lately address- 
ed to the Marquis of Normanby by Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. ‘They were at one time great friends, but, on meet- 
ing in Florence more recently, the nobleman seemed to 
think that Landor’s conduct in his late quarrels with a 
woman had not been creditable, and he *“‘cut” him. So 
thus wrote the poet: 

“My Lorp.—Now I am recovering from an illness of 
several months’ duration, aggravated no little by your 
lordship's rude reception of me at the Casino, in presence 
of my family and of numerous Florentines, I must re- 
mind you in the gentlest terms of the occurrence. It 
was the only personal indignity I ever received. We 
are old men, my lord, and verging on decrepitude and 
imbecility, else my note might be more emphatic. Do 
Not imagine I am unobservant of distinctions. You, by 











the favor ofa minister, are Marquis of Normanby; I, by 
the grace of God, am Walter Savage Landor.” 


FRANCE. 
HOW THE PAY OF THE DEPUTIES WAS SETTLED. 

The correspondent of the Daily News writes on Wed- 
nesday: ‘A very extraordinary circumstance occurred 
to-day. The salary of the deputies is fixed at 2500 franes 
per month, and the ordinary duration of the session is 
three monthis, so that they get at least 7500 franesa year. 
It has, however, frequently happened that the session 
has been prolonged for a day or two without any very 
apparent motive than that of enabling the members to 
touch a fourth month's pay asa reward for docility. This 
morning, when the members of the seven bureaux met 
in their respective committee-rooms for the first time this 
session, they were astonished at finding themselves called 
upon to answer an official question whether they would 
prefer a fixed yearly salary of 10,000 francs to the pres- 
ent arrangement of 259) francs per month. The depu- 
ties were greatly offeuded at being called upon, in this 
direct way, to express an opinion touching their own per- 
sonal interests. They would like very much to touch the 
10,000 francs, but they expected that it was going to be 
given to them, and they think it highly indelicate that 
they should be made to ask for it. I understand that 
most of the bureaux refused to answer the question. In 
the 5th bureau M. Emile Oliivier moved the following 
resolution: * Whereas, under existing circumstances, the 
proposal made to the Corps Legi-latif is a positive insult, 
the bureau passes to the order of the day.’ I have not 
heard what became of this strongly-worded motion; I 
can hardly suppose that it can have been carried.” 

THK RECEPTION OF PRINCE NAPOLEON, 

The Times correspondent writes: * The Government 
certainly did its part in rendering the Prince's reception 
brilliant, for there were plenty of soldiers wio had no- 
thing else to do, and were only too glad to get a sight at 
the young Sardinian Princess—or, as the bad :wis of Par- 
is call her, La fleur des pois-Sardes—while tle Railroad 
Company, who have always ready for Imperial vi-its an 
inite length of green velvet, with golden bees, were 
on their part only too glad to spread their vélvet out to 
interrupt the labors of destructive vermin. At the issue 
of the railway station the Imperial party were loudly 
cheered, because there the secret police and the employés 
of the railroad were collected in large numbers. But on 
the rest of the route not a sound of welcome was heard 
but from the mouths of the soldiers. On the Place de la 
Bastile, where an immense crowd of work-people were 
stationed, the silence was unbroken during the passage 
of the cortéye; but as the last carriage rolled by an ouv- 
rier in the crowd yelled out, * Bis, bis!" The ery was 
responded to by another ouvrier across the road: *Ca 
ne vaut pas la peine,mon ami!’ At another point, a 
solitary individual, better dressed than the rest, sheuted 
out a viva in the rear, when the crowd, with a simultane- 
ous * Q-o-h!’ turned toward him and laughed derisively 
in his face. The gentleman walked away wit! th: air 
of a man who had * put his foot in it.* 

THE EMPRESS AND CLOTILDE, 

*“ You have no doubt seen and published the pretty lit- 
tle letter sent by the Empress to the Prineess Clotilde 
accompanying a ring, and you have probably received 
from this fact the impression that Eugenie was delighted 
with the match. I am told, on the contrary, that her 
Majesty opposed it to the last, and only yielded when op- 
position was useless, You can judge, therefore, how 
much it must have cost her to pen the lines referred to, 
Eugenie could not bear to see a lady of infinitely higher 
birth than herself e-tablished in a court alongside of her, 
and which was only an appanage of her own. We thus 
had the spectacle of the Princess Clotilde on her knees 
before her father begging not to be married yet, and the 
Empresa Eugénie in like manner before Napoleon plead- 
ing against the match. But destiny threw these ladies 
into the power of two monarchs on whom tears fall with- 
out effect, and the sacrifice had to be made. To her 
credit however be it said, that when circumstances com- 
pel the Empress Eugénie to make a sacrifice of her per- 
sonal feelings, she knows how to put into practice that 
excellent maxim, that ‘Whatever one is compelled to 
do, it is best to do graciously.’ " 

LOVE IN A CONVENT. 

An advocate of Rouen, M. Raoul de Malherbe, who 
died in 1851, left a widow, an Italian lady, and two chil- 
dren. Some time after a Count d'0——, much her sen- 
ior, fell violentiy in love with her; and though at first 
she did not accept his advances, and even retired into a 
convent at Mantes to avoid him, she ended by respond- 
ing to his passion. The result was that while still in 
the convent she gave him several meetings, and that an 
intimate connection was established between them, But 
after a while her conduct became known to the superior 
of the convent, and she was obliged to leave. Wrung by 
remorse, she confessed her intrigue to her husband's mo- 
ther. The mother, being greatly shocked, sent her to 
her family at Rome. The Count followed her there, and 
a marriage according to the forms of the Roman Catholic 
Charch was celebrated between them. Subsequently the 
fact of her having had an intrigue before the marriage 
became known, by the opening of some confidential let- 
ters to some other persons. The consequence was that 
a ** family council,"* consisting of members of the De 
Malherbe family, assembled, and decided that for her 
misconduct she should be deprived of the guardianship 
of her two children. The civil tribunal of Evreux, be- 
ing applied to, sanctioned the decision. On Friday the 
lady appealed to the Imperial Court of Rouen and the 
court decided that the fault which she had committed, 
having been extenuated by a religious marriage, did not 
constitute that ‘notorious misconduct” for which Article 
444 of the Code Napoleon says that a mother may be de- 
prived of the guardianship of her children. Jt therefore 
quashed the decision of the family council. 

SPONTANEOUS OOMBUSTION, 

The Siécle says: ** A case of spontaneous combustion 
took place, two days ago, at Boulogne, near Paris, A 
widow, aged forty-six, named Henrietta L——, who work- 
ed as a washerwoman, was well known for her propens- 
ity to the use of spirituous liquors. As she had not for 
some days made her appearance as usual, her sister, ac- 
companied by the landlord of the house in which she 
lived, went to her room, but the moment they entered 
they started back in alarm, perceiving on the ground a 
human head, half-burned, and, at a little distance, two 
feet, and a slight train of animal charcoal, showing 
where the body had been. There also stood near achair 
upset, and half consumed, and a cup in which some 
spirit remained, It did not appear that any fire had 
been lighted in the chimney; and there is every reason 
to suppose that the spirit with which her system was 
impregnated caught fire on her lighting a candle with a 
match." 





A MADMAN MURDERER. 

A horrible event took place at Ramonchamp (Voges), 
a night or two ago. A man named Parmentier, 36 years 
of age, had manifested signs of madness, and on the night 
in question, when in bed, he threatened to s'rangle his 
mother, who slept in an adjoining room. His wife, be- 
coming alarmed at the violence which suddenly display- 
ed itself, ran with the eldest of her sons to call in the 
neighbors. When she returned she found, to her hor- 
ror, the dead body of her mother extended on the floor, 
and by its side the corpses of two of her children; like- 
wise the dead body of a third child was afterward found 
in the garden, Parmentier had killed them all with re- 
peated blows of a hatchet. The murderer was soon after 
captured when standing before the church, and placed 
in confinement. A few days before this event it appears 
that he had wounded his wife in three places, though not 
seriously. 

A PLEASANT CHOICE, 

A M. Feuillet was traveling in a steamboat at a time 
when an explosion took place. M. F. was transfixed by 
an iron spit seven feet long. The spit went in at the 
abdomen,,and passed out at the buck, so that there were 
three feet of the spit in front and three feet of the spit 
behind. M. F. was conveyed to the nearestShotel. Lis 
position demanded all the resources of art. A surgeon 
was accordingly sent for, who, on arriving, felt the pa- 
tient’s pulse, and asked him where he was suffering. 
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“In the abdomen,” replied the wounded man. 

“Indeed! How did it happen to you" 

The patient thereupon detailed the sad incident of his 
being transfixed. ‘The surgeon shook his head, and re- 
sumed : 

“Are they subject to this accident, Sir, in your fam- 

ily?" 
% No." replied the patient, “‘not that Iknow. My fa- 
ther and mother are very old, and have never been spit- 
ted. So with regard to my brothers and sisters, aud my 
uncles and aurits."” 

“Very weil, Sir. Irequired that information in order 
to give a correct prognosis. You experience, I suppose, 
considerable difficulty in lying on your back ?” 

“Yes, Sir, it is indeed impossible.” 

“It is not any easier for you to lie on your stomach?” 

“TI experience precisely the same difficulty.” 

“It must, therefore, be much easier for you to lie on 
your sidey”’ 

* That is the only position I can lie in.” 

‘That will suffice, Sir. It only remains to determine 
upon the treatment. Here the indications are very pre- 
cise: either we can leave the spit—but then you will 
most likely die of inflammation—or we can extract it; 
but then it is not probable that you will survive the op- 
eration. Science, Sir, has its limits; your fate is in your 
own hands; you wust decide for either one treatment or 
the other." 

MORPHY’S LAST GAME, 

The Express correspondent writes: ** M. Delaunoy is 
a French gentleman, who has been for many years a stu- 
dent of the fascinating game of chess, and who has reached 
no mean degree of proficiency. The best of the French 
players, M. Arnous de Riviere, only pretends to give M. 
Delaunoy the advantage of a pawn and two moves, and, 
a few days ago, I saw de Riviere lose five successive 
games at that odds. M. Delaunoy knew personally, and 
has often played with the famous Labourdonnais, the 
French god of chess, whom the French generation of to- 
day are coustantly holding up as the miracle who would 
have beaten Morphy. As the man has been dead twenty 
years or more all this pother about what he might (the 
French say would) have done is absurd enough, as you 
may readily imagine; but M. Delaunoy, not content with 
vaunting the defunct champion, has loudly declared, 
within the past ten days, that the aforesaid Labourdon- 
nais used to give him, the aforesaid Delaunoy, the odds 
of a knight, and no living player could venture to attempt 
a similar feat. Mr. Morphy'’s name having been mingled 
with all this vaporing. that gentleman quietly sent word 
to M. Delaunoy that he would play him a few games, 
giving the knight; which proposition was at once ac- 
cepted. Before the first sitting commenced, Delaunoy 
called all the Loungers of the Regence to witness that 
*Mr. Morphy would not wina game.’ Score of the games 
played: 

** Morphy, 13. Delaunoy, 4. 
PRESENTATION OF AMERICANS AT COURT. 

The Express correspondent says: “ On Tuesday even- 
ing a large presentation to their Majesties took place at 
the Tuileries, after which a ball, in honor of the Princess 
Clotilde of Sardinia, wife of Prince Napolcon, was given 
in the palace. The ladies and gentlemen presented had 
only to walk out of the saloon in which the ceremony 
took place into the ball-room, As usual, the number of 
Americans honored by an introduction to the Emperor 
and Empress was very large. Indeed it has been more 
than once remarked (and it would be strange were it not) 
that the Minister of the United States presents at Court 
two persons where anyother Minister or even Embassa- 
dor presents one, notexcepting Lord Cowley, The rea- 
son is obvious. All the other heads of missions refuse to 
present any of their. countrymen, whatever their rank or 
claims, who have not previously been formally presented 
to their own sovereigns, With Americans the case is 
different. They are ‘sovereigns’ themselves, and many 
of them probably imagine that much of the pleasure of 
the affair accrues to the Emperor, who ought to feel 
proud to make the acquaintance of a free American citi- 
zen. I add a list of the American ladies and gentlemen 
presented to their Majesties on Tuesday night: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Millandon, New Orleans; Mr. 
and Mrs. Michel Heine, New Orleans; Mr. and Mrs, Ed- 
ward Ludlow, New York; Mr. and Mrs. R F. Sturges, 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. James Codman, Boston; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. L. Warden, New York; Mr. and Mrs, B. W. 
Bull, Boston; Miss C. A. Cummings, Boston; Miss 
M‘Clure, New York, Dr. J. F. Noyes, Ohio; Dr. J. C. 
Dubois, New York; Dr. H. Derby, Boston; Mr. A. K. 
Joseph, New Orleans; Mr. D. L. Alward, Virginia; Mr. 
A. Heard, New York; Miss De Connich, New York; 
Colonel Kintner, Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs, G. F. San- 
derson, New Orleans; Miss Sparrow, New Orleans; Mr. 
and Mrs. E, ©, Center, New York; Mr. De T. Taylor, 
Virginia; G. C. Gibson; W. S. Thornton, South Caroli- 
na; Mrs. and Miss 8. Bourry, New York; Mrs. C. and 
Mr. A. J. Clark, Connecticut; Mrs. Jordan, Connecticut; 
Mrs. William Biddle, Pennsylvania; Hon. Judge Lyons 
and Miss Lyons, New Orleans; Mr. Bouluguet, Charles- 
ton; Hon. Il. S, Russell and Mr. J. Parker, Boston. In 
addition to the above were also presented the Hon. Will- 
iam Preston, of Kentucky, Minister of the United States 
to Spain; Mrs. Preston, Miss Preston, Mr. Wooley, Sec- 
retary of the United States Legation to Spain; and Ma- 
jor de Haviland, attaché of the same Legation."’ 

M. ROTHSCHILD'S MARRIAGE. 

Galiqnani says: ‘**The marriage of M. Rothschild, 
Jun., with the daughter of M. Anspach, Judge of the Im- 
perial Court, took place at the synagogue in the Rue 
Notre Dame de Nazareth. The signature of the contract 
took place on the previous day at the Hotel Rothschild, 
in presence of a number of distinguished personages, 
The synagogue was fitted up in a very superb manner for 
the occasion, and the altar was dazzling with lights. 
The Grand Rabbi gave the nuptial beyediction and de- 
livered an address. Baron James de Kothschild, on the 
occasion of the marriage, sent a sum of 18,000 francs to 
be divided ameng the twelve bureaux de bienfaisance of 
Paris.” 


Drawn, 0." 


FERSONAL GOSSIP. 

The Boston Traveller makes the following extracts from 
the letter of its Paris correspondent, dated February 10: 
“The Minister of State has bought eight gold crowns of 
the seventh century, which were found at a place called 
La Fuente de Guarrazar, near Toledo; one of them bears 
King Reccesvinthus's name, a Gothic king who reigned 
about 649-672; another was the crown of his wife; they 
bear great analogy with Merovingian jewels. The Em- 
peror has purchased in England, for his stud, Flying 
Dutchman, the well-known blooded stallion, who is now 
fourteen years old, for 103,000 francs, two other blooded 
stallions for 25,000 francs a piece, and another for 22.500 
frances. Captain Renaud of Nantes, who saved so large a 
portion of the passengers of the steamship Austria, has 
received the Grand Ducal Order of Hesse; he has the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. Marshal Bosquet isa con- 
firmed dotard—no hope whatever is entertained by his 
medical attendants of his recovery. M. Alexis de Toeque- 
ville’s health has become unexpectedly impaired with- 
in the last week, and the most serious fears are entertained 
that galloping consumption maysetin, Mr. Preston, the 
United States Minister to Spain, is now in London on a 
visit; he will soon return and go to his post. Miss Ma- 
son, daughter of the American Minister here, has married 
Mr. Anderson, the son of a wealthy ironmaster of Norfolk, 
Virginia.” 

A VERY HARD CASE. 

A truly extraordinary case, involving a point of great 
social importance in the law of husband and wife, has 
just been decided at Angers. In 1813 a M. L—— was 
duly married by the proper civil officer to a Miss N ¢ 
It appears that the parties, who were then both above 
19, did not go through the marriage ceremony with the 
intention of living together immediately as man and 
wife, but merely for the purpose of placing the husband 
in the category of married men, and so giving him a 
better chance, according to the regulations of the time, 
to escape from military service. They did not go to 
church on leaving the Marie, but there can be no doubt 
the lady contemplated a religious sanction to the mar- 
riage as soon as circumstances might allow it to be made 
a marriage in deed as well asin law. Her intentions or 
expectations on this subject were, however, it must be 
observed, utterly immaterial according to the Code Na- 











poleon, which sees in marriage a civil contractonly. M. 
and Madame 1.—— were, theretore, man and wite to all 
intents and purposes, except, indeed, in the forum of 
their own intention and conscience—but those are of no 
account in law. For reasons not explained, the parties 
never lived together, and for a period of 45 yeurs the 
lady has remained a virgin wife. The husband had 
some fortune of his own, and moreover for many years 
gained a good income as factor to a man of property. 
The wife, up to 1819, lived entirely upon her own re- 
sources, leading a life of honest poverty as a village 
schoolmistress. At that period some negotiations took 
place between the husband and wife on the subject of 
her maintenance, and in consideration of her renounce. 
ing all claim to community of goods, he ailowed her a 
very small annuity. As years rolled on, the husband's 
circumstances improved; the wife, on the contrary, be- 
came infirm in her old age—she became unable to work 
for her living, her pension was insufficient for her main- 
tenance, and she contracted some unavoidable debts. In 
this state of things, after having submitted for nearly 
half a century to the melancholy position in which she 
was left as a wife without a husband, she resolved to in- 
stitute a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights. The 
husband, after some hesitation, consented to receive her 
into his house; but he refused to celebrate a religious 
marriage, which sife insisted upon previous to cohabita- 
tion. Thereupon she brought a second action, demand- 
ing a separation @ mensd ef thoro, and proper alimony, 
on the ground of what, in Doctors’ Commous language, 
would be called sa@vitia, or, according to article 214 of 
the Code Napoleon, **a grave insult,"’ the insult consist- 
i: sin asking her to live with him without being married 
in church. The Tribunal of First Instance of Mayenne, 
before whom the cause originally came, dismissed the 
wife's suit as being founded upon a misprision of the 
French low of civil marriage. But, on appeal,"the Im- 
perial Court of Angers held that the husband, in offering 
to receive his wife into his house upon a condition in- 
compatible with her dignity and conscience as a Cliris- 
tian woman, he placed her in a dilemma between re- 
maining in the abandoned state in which she had too 
long been left, or accepting a position which, in her eyes, 
was worse still—that he had thereby inflicted upon her 
the “ grave insult’ contemplated by the code, and that 
she was entitled to the separation prayed for. The case 
is ove of those hard ones which “wake bad law." 


AUSTRIA, 
PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

The Austrian Government continues its military prep- 
arations, by recalling soldiers on furlough, purchasing 
horses and stores, and casting artillery. According to 
the estimate of the Viegna correspondent of the 7'imes, 
the Austrian army now consists of about 450,000 men of 
all arms, but might easily be raised to 600,000 men, 
Whatever may be the preparations which the Austrian 
Government is making, it professes to expect peace. 
The Oesterreichische Correspondenz, a semi-otiicial pub- 
lication, considers the Emperor Louis Napolcon's speech 
to be pacific, and expresses a hope that diplomacy may 
solve the questions respecting the military oceupation of 
the Papal States, and that armaments will cease in 
France, 








ITALY. 
CAVOUR ON THE WAR. 


The following is a summary of the specch of Count 
Cavour, on the occasion of the debate concerning the 
project of the loan, He said: * Our consistent policy 
has been at all times national, and never of a revolution- 
ary character. Austria has lately taken a menacing at- 
titude toward us. It has increased its military at Pla- 
cenza; it has collected very large forces at our frontiers; 
therefore the necessity arises for us to look for means 
for the defense of the State. The English alliance has 
been always the constant care of our whole political life ; 
we have always considered England as the impregnable 
asylum of liberty. The cries of suffering coming from 
Bologna and Naples, arrive still at the borders of the 
Thames; but the tears and groans of Milan are intev- 
cepted by the Alps and the Austrians; but the cause of 
liberty, of justice, and of civilization, triumphs always, 
As regards England, Lord Derby will not tarnish his 
glory in making himself an accomplice of those who 
wish to condemn the Italians to eternal servitude. Our 
policy is defiant: we will not excite war, neither will we 
lower our voice when Austria arms herself and threatens 
us.” 

THE VOTE ON THE LOAN BILL. 


The bill for a loan of fifty millions of francs was ex- 
amined by the bureaux of the Piedmontese Chamber of 
Deputies on the bith. In the Ist, M. Rosa expressed an 
opinion that the sum was too small, and ought to be 
doubled, This motion, seconded by M. Ricci, was agreed 
to. In the 2d, Count Revel objected to the bill unless 
further explanations were given by the minist y; while 
MM. Tecchio and Cavallini supported it, In the 3d and 
4th, the bill was adhered to, on condition that the min- 
isiers should be requested ‘to give the committee such 
further information as could not be safely reidered pub- 
lic. The only other bureaux where some attempt was 
made to oppose the bill were the 16th and 7th. The 
commission is composed as follows: MM. Ricci, Cavai- 
lini, Guglianetti, Robecchi, Depretis, Brofferio, and Motla 
di Ligio, all favorable to the bill. 

After a stormy discussion the new loan was voted by 
the Sardinian Chambers. For the loan, 116; against 
it, 35, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT ROME, 


The correspondent of the Morning Post, dating Rome, 
February 8, suys: 

“Your readers will doubtless be interested in having 
the earliest intelligence of the Prince of Wales's recep- 
tion at the Vatican; a visit from a Prince of the blood- 
royal of England to the Pope not having taken place for 
some centuries, with the exception of the exiled famik 
of the Stuarta) The express desire of Her Majesty hat 
ing been distinctly made known that every thing co 
nected witl the formality should be conducted in as pa 
vate a manner as possible, the Prince of Wales went yca 
terday morning to the palace, accompanied by Colone. 
Bruce, Mr, Odo Russell, and the members of his suite, 
to pay his respects to the Pope, into whose presence he 
was conducted by the Commendatore Datti, merely pre- 
ceded by two Swiss guards, 

“His Holiness roxe on the entry of the Prince, and 
coming forward to the door of the apartment to meet 
him, conducted him in the most affable manner possible 
to a seat, and entered into conversation with him in 
French, with that benignity of address which makes so 
strong an impression upon all who are presented to Pio 
Nono. Colonel Bruce was the only other person present 
at the interview, which was brief, and limited to compli- 
mentary expressions and subjects of local interest, but 
perfectly satisfactory to all parties. On the nee’s ris- 
ing to take his leave, the Pope conducted him again to 
the door with the same warmth of manner which he bad 
testified on receiving him." 

THE KING OF NAPLES’s HEALTH. 

The relapse of the King of Naples appears to have 
been rather severe. The day before the celebration of 
the marriage of the Duke of Calabria, King Ferdinand 
was obliged to again take to his bed, and was preveted 
from being present at the nuptial ceremony at Bari. 
According to the latest accounts a sensible improvement 
has since set in, and the King expected to be soon able 
to return to Caserta, 








JEDDAH. 
PUNISHMENT OF THE MURDERERS. 


A letter from Jeddah states that the execution, already 
mentioned, of the criminals concerned in the massacre 
of the Christians in that city took place in the middle of 
the day, and in the most public manner possible. Their 
heads were cut off at the foot of the kiosque from which 
the orders for the massacre were issued. The inhabit- 
ants were struck with stupor, and for the most part re- 
mained shut up in their houses. The event has pro- 
duced considerable sensation among them, and they now 
feel convinced that neither rank, station, nor riches will 
heneeforth protect those who are led away by 
naticism to the commission of such crimes, 
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THE SICKLES TRAGEDY AT 
WASHINGTON. 

We illustrate this week, as chroniclers of 
passing events, one of the most awful trage- 
dics that ever occurred in this country—being 
nothing less than the homicide of the District 
Attorney of the District of Columbia by a mem- 
ber of Congress for the city of New York. To 
render the painful story thoroughly intelligible, 
we must go back a few years. 

Six years ago Mr. Daniel E. Sickles, then a 
prominent New York politician without office, 
married Teresa Bagioli, the daughter of an Ital- 
ian music teacher residing at New York. Mr. 
Sickles is a good-looking man, as his portrait 
testifies: he was fond of gayety, and had been 
charged with undue fondness for the sex. Ru- 
mor was busy with his name not only before but 
at the time of his marriage; but it is not worth 
while to repeat the scandals which were current 
in reference to himself and the family into which 
he married. Suffice it to say that the lady he 
married in 1853 was seventeen years of age, very 
pretty and girlish, and extremely attractive in 
manner; well educated, and charming in every 
way. Mr. Sickles was appointed Secretary of 
Legation to Mr. Buchanan, Minister to London. 
He took his bride with him, and both husband 
and wife were well received in the aristocratic 
society of England. Mrs. Sickles, especially, 
was vastly admired by the English; her socicty 
was courted by the greatest people of the land. 

Returning to this country before the I'resi- 
dential election, Mr. Sickles exerted himself 
actively in favor of Mr. Buchanan, and was 
elected Member of Congress at the time his pa- 
tron was chosen President. Since then Mr. 
Sickles has resided partly at Washington and 
partly in New York. When here he occupied a 
cottage on the Hudson, near. the extremity of 
Manhattan Island, where his wife dispensed hos- 
pitality in a most gracious manner. At Wash- 
ington he lived in the most fashionable quarter, 
on Lafayette Square, within a stone’s-throw of 
the President’s house. Here, too, his hospital- 
ities were liberal and graceful. Every Tuesday 
Mrs. Sickles had a reception. Every Thursday 
Mrs, Sickles gave a dinner. At intervals dur- 
ing the season they gave balls, which were al- 
ways crowded by the best people; and though 
Mr. Sickles was not supposed to be wealthy—he 
had no apparent income but that which he de- 
rived from a legal practice which was obviously 
limited—his balls were as perfect as those of the 
opulent Senators and Cabinet Ministers with 
whom he vied. Of these entertainments Mrs. 
Sickles was the soul andthe charm. There was 
something inexpressibly fascinating and delight- 
ful about her fresh girlish face, and her sweet, 
amiable manner. She was as kind to a raw boy 
just let loose on society as to a Secretary of 
State ; great and small, rich and poor, D ™0- 
crat and Republican—she treated all with «ie 
same unvarying gentleness and lady-like amia- 
bility. No wonder she was a favorite at Wash- 
ington. 

For some months polite society at Washington— 
which has been greatly exercised in reference to 
the flirtation of a great foreign Minister—has been 
scarcely less troubled about the relations between 
Mr. Key and Mrs, Sickles. They were always 
together. At balls, at parties, in the street, at re- 
ceptions, at theatres, every where, Mrs. Sickles 
was invariably accompanied by Phil Barton Key, 
District Attorney. Mr. Key was a man of fine 
presence, tall stature, and winning manners. Ilis 
family was good; his father had been a prominent 
man in his day (he composed the ‘ Star-Span- 
gled Banner’’) ; for nearly half a century the fam- 
ily had been settled at Washington, and moved 
in the best circles. About sixteen years ago Mr. 
Key married a Miss Swan, of Baltimore. After 
bearing him four children this lady died, some six 
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years ago; since when Mr. Key has remained un- 
married. Before his marriage he was renowned 
as a lady’s man; and as a widower his ancient 
prestige returned to him. Noman in Washington 
was more popular with the ladies, or more redoubt- 
ed as a rival than Phil Barton Key. When, there- 
fore, he abandoned the society of the heiresses and 
belles of the capital for the companionship of Mrs. 
Sickles it was natural that gossips should talk. It 
would appear, from evidence recently produced, 
that neither Mr. Key nor Mrs. Sickles acted with 
ordinary prudence ; that their signals to each cth- 
er were frequently noticed. In such cases pru- 
dence seldoin holds out against the impulse of 
guilty passion. 

On Thursday, 24th ult., Mr. Sickles had a din- 
ner-party at his house. After the dinner the hosts 





and most of the guests went to a hop at Willard’s 
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hotel. As he was leaving his house Mr. Sickles 
received a letter, which he thrust, unopened, into 
his pocket. On his return home he opened this 
letter, and found it to be anonymous; it stated 
that suilty intrigue existed between Mr. Key 
and Mrs. Sickles, and added that they were in the 
habit of meeting at a house leased from a negro, 
the location of which it specified. Mr. Sickles 
spent a sleepless night, and early next morning 
dispatched a friend to the locality in question, to 
watch. The friend saw nothing. But from the 
inquiries he made he ascertained that a lady re- 
sembling Mrs. Sickles had, in fact, been in the 
habit of meeting a gentleman in the house desig- 
nated. Armed with these presumptions, on Satur- 
day evening Mr.. Sickles charged his wife with 
adultery. She exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I see I am dis- 








covered!” and confessed her guilt, imploring her | ing 
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husband to spare her. He declared that he did 
not wish to injure her, but she must put her con. 
fession in writing. This she did in the presence 
of two females, who signed it as witnesses, 
The remainder of the melancholy tale is so 
well given in the language of our Washington 
correspondent that we transfer the task of nar- 
ration to him. | He says: 
‘*From the declarations of the most prom- 
inent actors in the sad affair we gather the fol- 
lowing narrative. Mr. and Mrs. Sickles have 
been married six years—the anniversary of that 
event occurring last Tuesday. They have one 
child, a beautiful little girl between five and six 
years old, The marriage was not the result of 
mercenary motives, as has been falsely stated 
by some of the sensation paragraphs which haye 
Leen sent over the wires, but it was brought 
about by a mutual love of so deep and abiding 
a character that the events which have recent. 
ly transpired have been most fearful from the 
great love which these persons mutually feel, 
but which, of course, must hereafter be only a 
painful reminiscence, for there ts no shadow of 
possthility that Mr, Sickles will ever be reunited 
to his wife. During their connection the most 
perfect harmony has prevailed—except on one 
occasion, about a year ago, when charges of 
impropriety were brought against Mrs. Sickles 
and Mr. Key; but after careful investigation 
Mr. Sickles was convinced that there was no- 
thing wrong. This lesson, however, instead of 
teaching prudence, seems to have drawn Key 
and Mrs. Sickles toward each other more than 
ever, for from shortly after that time they have 
Leen almost inseparable ; and so marked were 
his attentions that, on several occasions, mutual 
friends have remonstrated both with him and 
with her; and as lately as within two or three 
days of the tragedy he received a strong cau- 
tion in writing. Engaged in political matters, 
Mr. Sickles spent much of his time from home, 
and professes to have been without suspicion of 
his wife’s infidelity up to the evening of the 24th 
ult., when he received an anonymous letter con- 
taining such full and precise information that 
he was forced to the belief that there might be 
truth in it. After revolving the matter in his 
mind for a few hours he wrote to a friend in New 
York, begging him to come immediately, but 
not assigning any resson for the request. Busi- 
ness compelled this friend to reply by telegraph 
that it was impossible for him to leave; and 
here was the starting-point of the subsequent 
tragedy. If the gentleman referred to could 
have been present, it is altogether probable 
that his relations to the parties and his own ma- 
ture judiciousness would have enabled him to 
control Mr, Sickles’s passion, and so to prevent 
any bloodshed. Failing in. this, Mr. Sickles 
had resort to the employment of an agent, who, 
after investigation, reported that he had ascer- 
tained the guilt of the parties beyond any ques- 
tion; that, besides his residence on C Street, 
Key had rented a house in Fifteenth Street, and 
that he and Mrs. Sickles were accustomed to 
me*t there so frequently that when portions of her 
wearing apparel were exhibited to the neighbors 
they were immediately identified. Subsequently 
he obtained a written statement from his wife ; but 
with regard to this document, while there has been 
a great deal of speculation, and a great many guess- 
es have been hazarded by the gentlemen of the 
Press, its contents are known to only two or three 
persons and the counsel of Mr. Sickles. It will 
not be produced in evidence except as a dernter re- 
sort to prove his justification ; and it is to be hoped 
that the public morality may not have to endure 
sucha revelation as it is re ported to be. 

“On Sunday morning, according to the publish- 
ed statement of Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Sickles sent 





| for him: and on his arrival at the house he found 


Mr. Sickles prostrated by his grief, and exclaim- 
continually, ‘I am a dishonored and ruined 
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SCENE OF THE HOMICIDE, WITH THE CLUB-IIOUSE IN THE DISTANCE, 


man, and can not look you in the face!’ Butter- 
worth says he counseled moderation, and at least 
a delay; that he left the house for a few minutes, 
and on his return was informed by Mr. Wooldridge, 
who was in the library, that during B.’s absence 
Key had twice passed the house, waving his hand- 
kerchief three times as a signal. What followed 
is best stated in Mr. Butterworth’s own language; 
and the annexed diagram will help the reader to 
an idea of the localities: 


While conversing with him Mr. Sickles came into the 
ry and said that he had “seen the scoundrel mak- 
gnals;"" and he added, ** My God! this is horri- 

I said, ** Mr. Sickles, you must be calm, and look 
this matter square in the face. If there be a possibility 
of keeping the certain knowledge of this crime from the 
public you must do nothing to destroy that possibility. 
You may be mistaken in your belief that it is known to 
the whole city.” 

Ile instantly replied, ‘* No, no, my friend, I am not; 
it is already the town talk." I then said, “* If that be so 
there is but oye course left for you, as a man of honor— 
you need no advice.”* After a few moments’ silence Mr. 
8. said that he “ was satisfied that Mr. Key had been in 
the habit of making his signals from a window of the 
Club-house opposite ; and what surprised him very much 
was that his wife strenuously denied this, though freely 
confessing her guilt.” He then walked into the hall, 
and said to me, *‘ Come, go over with me to Stewart's 
room in the Club-house, and he may be able to inform 
me whether Key has a room there, and for what purpose 
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A. Mr. Sickles's House. C, Club-house. G, H. War and Navy Departinents. 
B. Maynard House, scene of the Ll). The White House. I, Mrs. Madison's House, 
homicide. E, F. Treasury and State Depts. 
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LAFAYETTE SQUARE, SILOWING MR. SICKLES’S HOUSE.—[From Puotrocrarus py Brapy. ] 
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h ses it.” I assented, and walked ont into the street, 
posing that Mr. Sickles was following me. 1 left the 
house fer this sole purpose. 

When I left Mr. 8. in the hall I am satisfied he had no 
weapons on his person, He was without his overcoat, 
Il said nothing to me about weapons, or the probability 

! encountering Mr. Key. I walked slowly down the Av- 
enne, on the south side, to the corner, and as I was cross- 
ine the strect I saw Mr. Key advance a few steps toward 
m He saluted me, saying, ** Good-morning, Mr. But- 
terworth. Whata fine day we have!" I responded, and 

ait, * Have you come from the Club?’ He said, “I 
have.” IT asked, “Is Mr. Stewart in his room?* He an- 
red, ** Yes; and he is quite unwell." I then said, “I 
un going to see him. Good-morning,” and turned to 
leave him, As I did so I saw Mr. Sickles, for the first 
‘ime after leaving his house, coming rapidly down Six- 
tecnuth Street, on the side next the square, and then near 
the corner. I had walked about thirty feet on my way 
to (he Club when I heard Mr. 8. exclaim, in a loud voice, 
‘ hey, you scoundrel, you have dishonored my house— 
y must die!" 

J} turned immediately, and saw Mr, K. thrust his hand 
in bis vest or side coat-pocket, take a step in the direc- 
tio. of Mr. Sickles, and simultaneously I heard the dis- 
chorge of a pistol. Mr. Key then rapidly advanced on 
Mr. Sickles, seized him with his left hand by the collar 
of the coat, and seemed to make an effort to strike with 
sonfething in his right hand, which I then supposed to 
be a weapon, Mr. Sickles backed into the middle of the 
street, when he succeeded in extricating himeelf from 
Mr. Key's grasp, drew a pistol from his overcoat-pocket, 
presented it at Mr. Key, who retreated backward up Six- 





HOMICIDE OF P. BARTON KEY BY HON. DANIEL E. SICKLES, AT WASHINGTON, ON SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1859. 
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teenth Street toward the Club, and threw something at 
Mr. Sickles. Mr. Sickles followed, and when within ten 
feet, fired. I saw that Mr. Key was wounded. He stag- 
gered toward the sidewalk, saying, * Don't shoot me!" 
He leaned for a moment against a tree, when Mr, Sickles 
advanced upon him, exploded a cap, and then fired a third 
time. As Mr, Key was falling Mr. 8. frequently exclaim- 
ed, ** You villain, you have dishonored my house, and you 
must die!" He uttered these words again while stand- 
ing over Mr. Key with his revolver in his hand. I took 
no part in the contest. 

I believed them both to be armed. When I left Mr. 
Sickles's house I had no thought of meeting or seeing 
Mr. Key, my object being to visit Mr. Stewart. I had 
swith me. I did not know Mr. Sickles intended 
Hie left the house after me, and 
Cinb, 





nor 
té take arms with bim, 
without any suggestion from me came toward th 
on the north side of the squ: When Mr. Key saluted 
me I did not know Mr. Sickles was approaching, nor did 
I sce him until I turned to leave Mr. Key. I did not see 
Mr. & shoot Mr. Key after his fall, nor place his pistol in 
contact with his head or clot!ing. fter the third fire I 
advanced and took Mr. Sickles’s arm, and walked with 
him up Sixteenth Street, and advised him to go to his 
house or to the Attorney-General’s. He did so. I re- 
turned to the scene, and picked up an opera-glass from 
the midde of the street, and gave it to Mr. Sickles. 
This is the whole of my connection with this unfortu- 
nate occurrence. It is not true that I either sought or de- 
tained Mr. Key. He first addressed me, and our inter- 
view did not last one minute. I have known the late 
Mr. Key, in New York and in Washington, during the last 
ten years, and our relations have ever been of the most 
friendly character. I did not anticipate a collision on 
the Sabbath, though I did not duubt but that it would 
take place at an carly day. 
Sanecy F. Berrerworru 














‘By a reference to the diagram of the localities 
it will be seen thit a signal from the Sickles resi- 
dence could be easily discerned from the windows 
of the Club-house, with the aid of an opera-glass, 
such as proved to have been in the possession of 
the deceased. 

* After his arrest and conveyal to the District 
jail, Mr. Sickles maintained a perfectly calm de- 
meanor, conversing with his friends, and freely 
stating the particulars of the case. He had felt it 
to be his duty to deprive his wife of certain trink- 
ets and of her wedding ring, but when assured 
that he should be protected from any appearance 
of a disposition to palliate her offense, he consented 
to give the latter to Rev. Mr. Haley, with the un- 
derstanding that he might dispose of it in any way 
which (without injury to Mr, Sickles’s legal rem- 
edy against his wife) might serve to abate her 
grief, which had become so violent and remorseful 
as to threaten her life. The connection of Mr. 
Haley with the matter has been that of a religious 
instructor, dealing entirely with the spiritual as- 
pects of the case. At the suggestion of a friend, 
Mr. Haley, whose residence is very near the jail, 
went there to offer any facilities for providing for 
eating or sleeping accommodations, the prison be- 
ing, probably, one of the worst constructed and 
most miserably arranged in the country. He was 
afterward employed in passing between Mr. and 
Mrs. Sickles during the greater part of Sunday 
night and the whole of Monday. His interviews 
with the parties were as private as circumstances 
would permit; but where a constant throng of 
people was brought into the space of a small room, 
some few matters were overheard, and have in this 
way become public. Mr. Haley has had a very 
difficult and delicate duty to perform, and we be- 
lieve ‘has, through the whole matter, acquitted him- 
self very creditably. He has been greatly an- 
noyed by the pertinacity with which he has been 
dogged by persons anxious to intrap him into a 
breach of contidence , and we have the best rea- 
sons for knowing that during the early morning 
hours of Monday, when, having exhausted his 
horses and coachman, he was compelled to contin- 
ue his journeys on foot, he was followed for some 
time by a muffled individual, having apparently 
even a worse design, but by active exertions he 
managed to throw off his pursuer. 

“Mrs. Sickles is only twenty-two years of age, 
and seems to be a person of great simplicity and of 
a very contiding temperament. The scene on the 
arrival of her mother was very harrowing indeed, 
but not more so than that which occurred at the 
jail when the latter, accompanied by her husband 
and Collector Hart, was brought into the presence 
of Mr.eSickles. Not even his interview with his 
own father, which occurred subsequently, seemed 
to affect Sickles so much. The screams and sobs 
of this poor woman completely overwhelmed him, 
and forced him to the utterance of the only impa- 
tient or desponding words he has spoken: for in 
his agony he exclaimed to his friends, ‘I did hope 
to be spared this trial.’ 

“ The attitude which he has assumed toward his 
wife has gained him a great deal of sympathy. He 
does not conceal his continued love for her; and, 
while firmly insisting upon a divorce, he bestows 
upon her all the pity she needs. His forbearance 
in this particular is remarkable. With reference 
to the deceased, he seems to feel that he could pur- 
sue no other course—that no satisfaction which the 
law could give would redress his wrong. He de- 
cline® to allow his counsel to apply for a writ of 
hebeas corpus, with a view to obtain his release on 
bail, and has waived an examination, hoping to 
obtain a speedy trial and to undergo but one public 
recital of the harrowing details. Lis counsel are 
contident of his acquittal on the ground of justifica- 
tion. The Criminal Court meets next Monday, 
an should the Grand Jury take up the case on that 
day, the trial will probably be brought on by 
Wednesday, 

** The friends of Mr. Key are taking active meas- 
ures to enforce the letter of the law. It is under- 
stood that, in rebutting the plea of justification, 
they will endeavor to show that there were certain 
physical reasons to make any recent criminal in- 
tercourse on the part of the deceased impossible ; 
and to prove that the past life of Mr. Sickles has 
not been blameless, they are preparing testimony 
in New York and Washington. ‘The President has 
not yet nominated a successor to the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney, but it will very probably be offered 
to Mr. Olds. The funeral of Key took place on 





Tuesday, and there was but a small attendance, 








His four children remain with the family of his 
brother-in-law, Hon. Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio. 

‘‘The President has nof called at the jail, but 
sent a message of condolence to Sickles; several 
members of the Cabinet have been to see him. 
Mrs. Sickles has had but few calls from her former 
friends. ‘The house on Fifteenth Street has become 
one of the lions of Washington. It is visited by 
hundreds. On Monday morning Mr. Sickles’s car- 
riage drove rapidly up, and a lady whose counte- 
nance could not be seen descended, entered the 
house, and after remaining a short time returned, 
The physical condition of Mrs, Sickles renders it 
quite impossible that it could have been her, ‘so 

stery seems to decpen. Since the hom. 

icide a shawl belonging to Mr. Key has been found 
in the house. Reports of Mr. Sickles’s attempting 
suicide, or becoming deranged, are all without 
foundation; he is painfully aware of his sad situ- 
ation, but has never manifested any sinking of 
courage.” 

In order to complete the sad but interesting his- 
tory, we give the following extracts from the cor- 
respondence and reports of various journals : 


that the n 








THE PREVIOUS RELATIONS OF THE PARTIES, 

The Washing‘on St:v says: “In Mr Forney's Press 
of yesterday—Mr. Forney being as intimate with Sickles 
and his family as Mr. Haskin or Mr. Butterworth—it is 
said. 








**It is but just, however, to say that the intimacy 
between Mr. Key and Mrs. Sickles had been remarked 
in Washington circles for a year past, and had been the 
occasion of more than one disagreement in the families 
of the partics. Duging the last Congress notes passed 
between Mr. Key and Mr. Sickles on this subject, which 
were followed by a complete reconcili n, and Mr, 
Key vi-ited, as usual, at'the house of Mr. Sickles, hav- 
ing dined with him at a large party not more than ten 
daysago.' 











“In explanation of this paragraph, we may add that it 
is currently stated here that ere the reconciliation re- 
ferred to took place, articles of separation between Mr. 
Sickles and his wife on account of her intimacy with Mr. 
Key were actually drawn up. 

THE STORY MRS, SICKLES COULD TELL. 

“Tt is very certain that Mrs. Sickles can tell a story 
that will throw intense light on the killing. We have 
no faith in the account that the confession obtained from 
her was voluntarily made, because, though inexperienced 
and weak, she must have known that it was a death-war- 
rant, so far as her future in life and that of her child was 
concerned. She can doubtless tell, too, whether her hus- 
band's conduct has or has not been such as to justify the 
allegation that he had a right to protect his ‘ marital 
honor’ by taking the life of an unarmed man—for unless 
his conduct as a husband has been scrupulously correct, 
he can not properly plead the justification of wounded 
‘marital honor.’ Her testimony can only be given in 
the trial of an accessory to the killing, if such there was. 
It is due to her and to the helpless and unoffending chil- 
dren of Philip Barton Key that her testimony be secured 
if possible." 

MRS, SICKLES’S CONDITION. 

The correspondent of the New York Times writes: 
“Mrs. Sickles is still here. She was to have left town 
to-day, but seems unable to tear herself away from her 
late happy home. She has written Mr. S. several let- 
ters, full of devoted expressions of gratitude for his uni- 
form kindness toward her, and of heart-rending declara- 
tions of repentance for having plunged him into so much 
sorrow. His only fault, she avers, is that he was too 
kind and over-indulgent. Had he been less so, and 
guarded her more carefully by the exercise of a husband's 
authority, she declares that her present lamentable posi- 
tion would have been avoided. 

“Mr. Sickles has addressed several letters to his little 
girl, which are doubtless intended as responses to the 
epistles from his wife. 

“The published statement that Mrs. S. is enceinte is 
untrue.” 

WILO WROTE THE ANONYMOUS LETTER ? 

We read in the Philadelphia Press: ‘‘ The last time 
Mrs, Sickles and Key had been at this house was on 
Wednesday, the 23d ult. On that occasion they entered 
in the back way, through an alley-way leading from Six- 
teenth Street. 

**On this Wednesday night there came along a man 
closely muffled in a shawl He asked a colored woman 
standing on the pavement whether the house was then 
occupied or not? 

** Yes, Sir,’ was the response. 

***Very well; that's aff I want,’ the mysterious gen- 
tleman replied, and, turning around, walked away in the 
direction of K Street. 

“ Ile was observed, however, to hang around the neigh- 
borhood for a good part of the evening. Eventually Key 
was seen to leave the dwelling; and the stranger, muf- 
fling his face still closer, spoke a few words to Key, and 
then hurried off. It is supposed by many that he was 
the author of the anonymous letter.” 





THE TRYSTING PLACE. 

A correspondent of the Tribune writes: ** Having been 
told somewhat in detail what the arrangements for meet- 
ing were, I had the curiosity to visit the house in Fifteenth 
Street, which Key hired three months ago at $5) a month. 
Having heard it described as a poor negro hut in the fields, 
I was surprised to find that it was built of substantial 
brick, and stood directly upon the street. Ii is a queer 
building, two stories in height, narrow, with a roof slight- 
ly sloping toward the sidewalk, a small porch, and an L 
running back to a muddy alley. 

“A wooden stable stands next door. A man, who was 
grooming a horse in front of it, said that he had almost 
every morning at nine or ten o'clock seen Mr. Key, whom 
he knew by sight, enter the front door of the brick house. 
He came generally on foot, but sometimes on horseback, 
hitching his iron-gray to a convenient post. Others had 
seen Mrs. Sickles go in at the same door rarely; but he 
never had. This tallies with my information from an- 
other quarter. 

“It seems that Key was in the habit of signifying his 
presence in the house by a red ribbon hung from an up- 
per window in the rear, which can be seen from the cross- 
streets. Mrs, Sickles would walk down one of these, usu- 
ally K Street, which is nearest her house, and upon catch- 
ing sight of the welcome signal, would dart between the 
negro huts, up the blind alley, along one side of which 
runs a path, comparatively dry, and by a back gate would 
reach the trysting place. Sometimes she was in her 
morning dress, sometimes disguised, often with her face 
enveloped in a close hood. 

MK. KEY’S CHARACTER AND HABITS. 

** According to the most trustworthy accounts, it would 
seem that Mr. Key was not thought to be a libertine, as 
has been charged, by those who knew him best. His 
health was such as, in their opinion, would preclude such 
a life. His nerves were shattered partially, it was then 
believed, in consequence of grief for the loss of hia wife, 
two years since, but doubtless almost altogether by his 
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dissipated habits. The condition to which he had been 
reduced forced him to give up drinking latterly. He 
never studied very hard, and of late relied mainly upon 
his natural talents for success at the bar, He was what 
some muy call a “ first-rate fellow,” ready at a joke ora 
frolic, and an excellent story-teller. And, what would 
be singular, I am sorry to say, ia the case of any man, 
and is especially singular in his case, his stories rarely 
if ever bordered on the obscene. My informant says that 
in all his intercourse he never heard him tell one of that 
description. He affected eccentricity in manner and cos- 
tume; was uncouth in speech and rough in address pur- 
posely. He would come to dinner with a riding whip 
under his arm, and was sometimes seen in the street 
w’ ar.te, ton-boots and leather leggings. Notwithstand- 
ing tnese peculiarities he was intimate with gentlemen 
who stood well in our resident society, such as Mayor 
Berret, Mr. Clement Ilill, and Mr. Ogle Taylor—whose 
carriage followed the hearse to-day—and was always at 
home in their houses. He was, in a word, a young man 
of fashion, who dared to be unconventional, and was able 
to be something else thana man about town. His talents 
are undoubted, but his career as District Attorney is 
principally marked, elsewhere than in this city, by his 
failure to convict in the case of the California HNerbert— 
tried for killing a waiter—an offense, it must be owned, 
upon which boarders at a Washington hotel are inclined 
to look leniently. He was lavish of money, spent a great 
deal on horse-flesh, and would often hire a carriage— 
here, where one is so dear—to carry him a single square. 


MR. KEY IN HIS COFFIN, 

“T took the pains to look at the murdered man as he 
lay in his coffin in his own house to-day. Te must have 
been more than six feet tall, and very well proportioned. 
The body was strewed with white camelias. The face 
was calin in expression, and still wore the sandy mus- 
tache which adorned it in life. For upward of two hours 
a motley crowd—boy and man, rich and poor, black and 
white, free and slave—poured through the parlor to take 
a glimpse of the corpse. Only when the clergymen took 
their places did the mourners—few in number, for the 
mother of the dead man, now more than seventy yeare 
of age, who mourns the violent death of the third of her 
five sons, is in Baltimore and the children are with her. 

MR. KEY ON FRENCIL INTRIGUE. 

“* The circumstances were calculated to work upon the 
imagination and to fire the blood of a romantic young 
Italian, such as Mrs. Sickles is. And Key said last sum- 
mer—who, although to one intimate with him, did not 
then suspect him of this—that he was for ‘French in- 
trigue. A fig for common license! French intrigue and 
romance, with a good spice of danger in it!’ 


A BOY LOVER OF MRS, SICKLES, 

** That the intimacy between Mrs. Sickles and Mr. Key 
was brought to her husband's attention a year ago is 
known. A Mr. B., of New York, whose name it is un- 
necessary to give in full, being rather a susceptible young 
man, last session fell violently in love with Mrs. Sickles, 
who was always free in manners, and flattered by devo- 
tion, as what woman is not? He soon became jealous of 
District-Attorney Key, and watched him. At length he 
found what seemed to him a sufficient basis for his sus- 
picions. It came to his knowledge that the guilty pair 
were locked together in a private room in one of our ho- 
tels, I believe, for two hours He communicated this 
fact to Mr. Sickles, who, to his kind informant’s surprise, 
assailed him with abusive language, and forbade him his 
house thenceforward. Mr. B. returned to New York, 
crest-fallen, and Mr. Key remained master of the field, 
continuing to be intimate with both man and wife, as 
heretofore 

THE STORY OF THE WEDDING RING. 

“ As much speculation has been indulged in in regard 
to the return by Mr. Sickles to his wife of the wedding 
ring, the following detail may possess interest: 

“Tt appears that Mr Sickles was called upon by a 
clergyman, and informed that Mrs. Sickles was in great 
mental agony, and under extreme mental suffering, and 
that if such a state of feeling continued long to exist it 
would probably end in mental aberration or perhaps 
self-destruction. 

“*It was under such circumstances that the appeal was 
made to him to restore to Mrs. Sickles the wedding ring, 
which he had taken from her hand on the day of the 
tragedy. Mr. Sickles said, in response, that under these 
circumstances he could not resist the appeal in behalf of 
one he had so long cherished with such deep affection, 
and that while he was willing to return the emblem of 
their former love and union, he returned the ring broken 
—never to be reunited. She had sundered the bonds it 
typified too effectually ever to be repaired, and while he 
harbored no feelings of resentment, he was uualterably 
determined never to see her more." 





GONE TO SEA. 


TueExe sailed a brig of a thousand tons, 
Yo! Heave merrily, O! 
She was pierced for the carriage of twenty guns, 
Yo! eave merrily, O! 


“Her pennons were set, and the wind was fair, 


And the brig swept out with the ebbing tide, 
And every eye of the hundreds there 
Watched her sail with a swelling pride. 
Yo! Heave merrily, O! 


The mother has bidden her son farewell, 
Yo! Ieave merrily, O! 
She smothers the tear as she hears them tell— 
Yo! Ieave merrily, O!— 
That the brig is as stanch as stanch can be; 
That her men are picked for a fearless crew; 
nd so she is standing and smiling to see 
The glorious brig that seaward flew. ! 
Yo! Heave merrily, O! 


The brig has rolled in the white sea wave, 
Yo! Heave terribly, O! 
Her timbers are tough, and her crew are brave, 
Yo! Heave terribly, O! 
But the winds were sweeping the face of the deep, 
While the waters gaped for the staggering craft; 
And down they went to their endless sleep 
While the storm above them howled and laughed. 
Yo! Heave terribly, O! ; 


What one of all that wondering crowd, 
Yo! Heave terribly, O! 
Who sang the song of the brig aloud, 
Yo! Mleave terribly, O! 
Hath bidden his friend the long farewell— 
The word he would speak before they died— 
The day he watched the waters swell, 
And the brig sweep out with the ebbing tide? 
Yo! Heave terribly, O! 











OUR DAGUERREIAN EXPERI. 


MENT. 

I THINK we had more trouble with the baby than 
with the others. During the ten short months of 
her existence her general Wehavior had been that 
of a lady, and her disposition seemed amiable an l 
docile; and now, when great things were expected 
of her, she destroyed the pleasing illusion created 
by her previous life by conduct so unwarrantalle 
that we were on the point of abandoning our 
ect. 

On the morning in question my wife, who had 
been for a number of days preparing costumes 
which she thought would show well on the chil- 
dren in a Daguerreotype, first dressed our eldest, 
Harry, aged six, and the second born, Carolus 
Magnus—so called from his immense stature for 
his age, which only covered four summers—and 
then began on the baby. A gorgeous blue dress, 
adorned with a wealth of embroidery and infant- 
ile ornaments of ‘‘ babaric pearl and gold ;” a sat- 
in-lined cloak of the same color; a diminutive 
plumed hat were all carefully put on by mamma, 
who then placed the baby,on the floor for a mo- 
ment to tic up the shoe of Carolus Magnus (which 
had a way of being always untied), when the mis- 
guided infant crawled to a tub of water, in which 
her brothers had just performed their ablutions, 
and suddenly went in, head first, with all her 
finery. 

It was a mercy she was not drowned, or, at any 
rate, killed in the rescuing ; for Master Harry, who 
first perceived her danger, dragged her from the 
tub by the skirts of the cloak, and landed her, in 
no very tender manner, on the floor, where she dis- 
charged such quantities of soap and water that I 
looked with some concern into the tub to see if 
there were any thing left; she all the while utter- 
ing, in an intermittent way, yells more nearly re- 
sembling the war-whoop than any thing generally 
heard in a civilized household. She was disrobed 
and calmed in her mother’s embrace; after which 
she demanded nourishment and sleep, and had 
both, of course. 

Now it must be confessed that, previous to this 
disaster, all had not gone smoothly that morning, 
particularly in regard to Carolus Magnus. Very 
early in the day that golden-haired youth had ex- 
hibited signs of rebellion, and a disposition to take 
advantage of his size and strength—a course which 
had the secret support of the cook, with whom he 
had been high in favor from his birth, and who, 
being under the glamour of his perfections, had at 
last superstitiously inclined to the belief that he 
belonged to her, and not to us, his proper parents. 
It had always been customary with this domestic 
to give him aid and comfort in the irregular sallies 
of his existence; and whenever it bad been neces- 
sary to visit him with any slight punishment, che 
would lie in wait and bear him, sobbing, to the 
kitchen, where, taking him in her arms, she would 
wrap his head in her apron—as if to hide him from 
his shame —and lament over him in melancholy 
cadence ; all of which seemed commonly very con- 
soling to Carolus Magnus. 

On this day it had occurred to Carolus that, 
some time about a month before, Master Harry 
had placed his cold feet on him, one night on going 
to bed, and it appeared, from evidence subsequent- 
ly extorted from the cook, that Carolus had alluded 
to the fact once or twice during that particular 
morning. Having brought the unhappy subject 
up, it would scem that, although not of a vindic- 
tive nature, he had brooded upon it, and, on the 
principle of ‘‘ better late than never,” his thoughts 
finally assumed a retributive cast, and he medi- 
tated revenge. 

Whether he watched for his chance, or whether 
the opportunity suddenly presenting itself was im- 
pulsively seized, I can not say, for the evidence of 
the cook was weak and unsatisfactory. But, just 
before their bath, Carolus Magnus detected Master 
Harry in the act of abstracting an apple from a 
barrel nearly empty, and, stealthily stealing behind 
him, lifted his heels from the floor, so that Master 
Harry tumbled in, head foremost, and was taken 
out, very purple in the face, only to behold the ag- 
gravating Magnus shaking his curls in wild glee 
at the success of his abominable treachery, After 
this there had been skirmishing between the two 
to a considerable extent, particularly at the time 
they were stripped for washing, when two rounds 
of very neat sparring, and a volley of letter-blocks 
and ten-pins (which broke one of the nursery win- 
dows), resulted in restoring the combatants to a 
state of good-humor and fraternal feeling. 

I must say that the accident to the baby, by 
which some thirty dollars’ worth of raiment had 
been ruined, seemed to depress mamma’s spirits 
much more than did the harmless battle of the 
boys. For weeks she had thought, dreamed, and 
spoken of nothing but the lovely figure the baby 
would make in those embroidered and holiday 
garments, now limp with water and stained with 
soap. 

“I think we must postpone it until next week,” 
said she, with a sigh. 

But I reminded her that I had been detailed for 
special Daguerreotype duty; in fact, that a day’s 
liberty had been given me by my employers for 
this very purpose; that they had never familiar- 
ized their stipendiaries with this sort of thing, and 
it might be many a month before I should have 
another day given me; that we ourselves were 
daily losing some portion of youth, and conse- 
quently would make a better picture now than 
ever again—and, indeed, I was inclining to bald- 
ness, and silver was already mingling with her 
locks, whose golden splendor had descended to Ca- 
rolus Magnus the Wicked. I told her, cheerfully, 
that the baby, like its mamma, would look well in 
any thing ; and that compliment, then in its fiftieth 
edition, extorted from her a feeble smile—for flat- 
tery, like wine, tastes none the worse for age, ¢S- 
pecially to a woman. 

So the baby was dressed in other clothes, and, 
with all its imperfections on its head—two contu- 
sions over the left eye, received in the rescue from 
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drowning —started with us and her brothers for 
the main street of the suburban town in which we 
lived. We carried the infant up stairs to the studio 
of one of the rival Daguerreotype artists of the 
place, and on reaching this abode of high art, we 
discovered that Harry and C. Magnus, who had 
sedately followed us to the lower door, were miss- 
ing. I found them in a confectioner’s, bargaining 
for candy—for the cook, learning that Carolus was 
going down among the shops, had placed in his 
pocket certain moneys previously suved by him, 
and deposited with her for security, On the way 
to the artist’s Carolus had revealed to Hurry the 
existence of this treasure (six cents), an Il they de- 
termined to invest it, and were in loud argument 
as to what sort of sweets to buy when | found them 
and took them away. 

And then it was that their unfortunate sister was 
suddenly overcome by a desire to sleep, and dog- 
gedly went at it, and wouldn’t be awakened at all. 
It was useless to struggle against fate—she must 
be pictured sleeping. 

The grouping was a work of time ; for the art- 
ist, like most country Daguerreotypists, had never 
studied that important branch of his profession. 
I knew he was doing it all wrong, but was willing 
to descend to posterity, with my family, in the 
most distorted manner, provided the thing might 
be well got over with. 

At last my wife and I were seated side by side— 
she with the baby slumbering in her aris, and 
Harry kneeling stiffly at her feet—Carolus Mag- 
nus was then placed in my lap, the usual instru- 
ment of torture was thrust into our heads, to keep 
us perfectly erect and unwavering, and we were 
all sternly commanded to gaze fixedly at vacancy ; 
then the man looked at us through the camera, to 
be sure we were all right before he let on the sun, 
when Carolus the Great, under the fear that the 
artist was taking aim, and was about to shoot 
him, wriggled himself out of my lap, crawled ab- 
jectly to his mother’s feat, and, groveling on the 
floor, lifted up his voice and wept. “He was paci- 
fied. and led up to the apparatus to see that its 
nature partook more of the spy-glass than the can- 
non, and he was then coaxed back to my knee. 
But he was greatly excited, anxiously watching 
the operation, and exhibiting signs of sudden and 
extreme affection for his mother, and a desire to 
climb over the baby into her arms, falsely think- 
ing he was safer there than with me. 

The man now seized his chance and “ took us.” 
As he was going into a dark closet with the plate, 
' whispered to him that, however bad the picture 
might prove, it was mine at his own price, and that 
I peremptorily refused to sit, or permit my wife or 
offspring to sit for another that morning. 

I placed the Daguerreotype in my pocket, with 
the remark that it was satisfactory, gayly putting 
my wife off with the promise that she should see 
it when we reached home, and then, putting my- 
self at the head of the column, started. How well 
they all behaved going home! 

As for the picture—which now hangs in a retired 
spot in an upper chamber, and which I always 
malignantly point at whenever my wife suggests 
the propriety of again obtaining the portraits of 
the children—it is one of the most curious speci- 
mens of one of the most curious branches of art. 
To say nothing of the despairing object I make on 
the plate, the mother of my babies, wearied by the 
efforts and difficulties of the day, looks as if im- 
pressed with the thought of fulfilling a painful 
duty—a thought which should be buried in the 
heart, and never glare sternly from the counte- 
nance. The mercurial Carolus Magnus, who, when 
leaning from my embrace toward his mother, had 
left vague indications of his features on half the 
surface of the picture, had, in a moment of partial 
quietude, been depicted, in an indefinite way, just 
in front of the baby—who, consequently, does not 
appear at all, or so blended and mixed with her 
brother, that she, or rather both together, resemble 
some horrid dream or phantasm rather than the 
issue of Christian parents. 

From the first note of preparation until we again 
arrived at the domestic fireside it was six hours. 
The result, in my opinion, did not justify so great 
an expenditure of time; and, despite all entreaties, 
I have ever since, with more than Pagan firmness, 
stoutly refused to sit to the sun again. 





A WATERING-PLACE HUSBAND. 


Ir was on a fine morning, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, in rather a second-rate hotel at Leaming- 
ton, that a sociable enough party had been assem- 
bled for three weeks. It had become known about 
a week before, that two gentlemen had arrived— 
young gentlemen, for they were both certainly un- 
der thirty-five—and one of them had at once pro- 
ceeded to throw out, in an easy, indifferent man- 
ner, hints as to the condition and intentions of the 
other. The friends were Mr. Fortescue and Mr. 
Thompson. The former, in spite of his aristocratic 
name, seemed to have no condition or intentions of 
his own. He was simply Mr. Thompson's friend ; 
he belonged to that class who neither have nor de- 
sire a position, and who enjoy life all the more that 
they do not seek to make any permanent appro- 
priation of its component parts—birds of passage, 
who descend to peck here and there any sort of 
morsel, and who live a sort of cuckoo-life without 
any nest of their own. He had the easy, assured 
air of the race of which he was an accomplished 
Specimen. Mr. Thompson, on the contrary, was 
stiff, formal, and silent. You could not eall him 
awkward, but he had the air of a man on his good 
behavior, and as if an explosion might take place 
if he should at any time forget his lesson. Ile 
committed no overt act that could be called ungen- 
tlemanly, and yet you would have demurred to 
calling hima gentleman. He was rather tall and 
Stout; regular enough features, a red-and-white 
complexion, a sort of nervous twitching of the 
eyes, and dark, strong, curly hair. His tailor had 
fitted him so tightly, that he seemed a prisoner in 


his own clothes ; for instead of being a subsidiary 





affair, the clothing was the most important part of 
the man—as if Mr. Thompson had entered into a 
signed and sealed compact with his tailor not to 
dishonor the work of his hands. To puff the wearer 
into a state of equality with these exquisite habili- 
ments was the special mission of Mr. Fortescue— 
a mission he fulfilled to perfection. Nothing was 
overdone ; he only said enough to invite inquiry, 
and to set the whole table into a frenzy of curios- 
ity. If a person of importance were named, he 
would say: “I don’t know him, but I believe my 
without appealing to him, 
Ile would be.in to say 
or 


friend Thompson does,” 
although he was close by. 
something about his friend ‘Thompson's house 
possessions, and then slide off to another suliject in 
a careless, dreamy way. If the party stopped in 
their rambles to look ata plant, he said: ** It’s the 
same, I think, Thompson, you Qave in your 

then drop his voice, so that the last words were in- 
audible. One young lady declared it was “ garden 
at Kensington,” while another was quite sure it 
was * at Camden Town.” Thus gently and warily 
hoisted into notice, and covered with a delicate vail 
of mystery, it was surprising how well Mr. Thomp- 
son enacted the small part that remained for him. 
From the hands of his tailor he had passed into 
those of Mr. Fortescue, who served him up with 
derivations to th ibled guests, who again per- 
fected him according to the usual system of favor- 
able prepossessions. lis stiffness was dignity, 
his awkwardness modesty. His silence showed 
reflection, the nervous twitching of the eve in- 
dicated a quick sensilility, a slightly provincial 
accent gave him an additional interest, it sounded 
so foreign. Not but that there still remained some 
smouldering embers of doubt and distrust—they 





were only embers, however, and easily quemched, 
Why did Mr. Thompson never say any thing: ‘out 
Mr Fortescue? Fortescue was decidedly an a_is- 
tocratic name, and Thompson as decidedly plebeian, 
Yet Mr. Fortescue never spoke of his connections, 
nor of high people in general but with some refer- 
ence to Mr. Thompson. Mr. Thompsoa had come 
from London for a wife, and nothing was further 
from his thoughts than falling in love. What's 
love to a city man, or he to love, whose vocation 
in life is to buy and to sell and to get gain? Mr 
Thompson may have heard—we know not whether 
from the poet or the anatomist — that men have 
hearts, but was ignorant of the precise position of 
his own, till it was suddenly pierced by a dart from 
the eyes of a charming little fairy. She was one 
of those provokingly attractive creatures who can 
not choose but make foils of the rest of their sex. 
She had that exquisite, easy grace which defies at 
once description and imitation, She was grave 
and gay, humorous and pathetic. Any dress be- 
came her, every situation suited her, The songs 
she declared she could not sing, or had forgotten, 
went off as well as the last practiced one. The men 
writhed under her charms, and the women, except 
a very few, acknowledged their power. It was a 
great treat to see Mr. Thompson in love: were we 
to attempt to describe it, we could only ask our 
readers to fancy the few signs of independent exist- 
ence he formerly emitted either totally suspended, 
or diverging into convulsive and grotesque forms. 
How he lashed himself up into a sufficiently de- 
monstrative state to propose to her will remain 
forever a mystery She made no revelation. The 
tradition ran, however, that in his desperation he 
did ask her three several times, and that it was 
only after the last refusal he found himself the 
accepted lover of Laura Crompton, the second of 
three daughters of a small proprietor in an adjoin- 
ing county—a fine girl of the second water. The 
fun was all over then—there was to be no more 
perplexity or excitement. Mr. Thompson had 
come for a wife, and having supplied himself, he 
must retire and leave an open field. The very 
next day the whole family of Crompton departed, 
and with them Mr. Thompson. What became of 
Mr. Fortescue it is not for us to divulge, doubt- 
less he went to pursue his friendly art elsewhere. 

It was soon announced that the wedding was to 
take place in a fortnight, for watering-place attach- 
ments are plants of hot-house growth, forced on by 
high-pressure flues, and brook not long exposure to 
the free outward air of heaven; and thus it came 
to pass that on a sunny morning in October, in 
the parish church of S——, ‘this man and this 
woman” performed the last act of their masquerade 
by kneeling before God's high altar, and swearing 
to love each other till death did them part. 

A short honey-fortnight was spent in dawdling 
through the country on the way to London, for 
Mr. Thompson's business in the city could brook 
no further absence of its chief, and had he not al- 
ready been gone five weeks? On a cold, clear, 
starlight night in October, Laura arrived at her 
future home; and a most pleasant one it turned 
out to be, with its blazing fires and bright new fur- 
niture, among which were many tasteful articles, 
pleasant to the eye, and suited to the tastes and 
Mr. Thompson left early 
in the morning for the city, and did not return till 
late in the evening to dinner. When it began to 
dawn on Laura that she was really uprooted from 
the parent soil, when she began to try to realize 
ch she had been whirled, 
also naturally arose in her 
mind. Where were Mr. Thompson's relatives ? 
Why had none of them been to see her? Where 
even was that truest of friends, Mr. Fortescue ? 
When she would have given audible vent to those 
inquiries, Mr. ‘i} she 
did not wish to be 
ter over to herself; when she pressed him too near- 


occupations of woman. 








the condition into 
thoughts of inqu 








ompson always evaded them ; 
too curious, but glossed the mat- 


ly, she drew from him such a sad account of remov- 
als to a better world, and to remote parts of this 
one, that she was quite sorry she had so wounded his 
feelin 
own friends and relatives were always welcomed by 
her husband ; they might remain for days or weeks, 
it was all the more agreeable tohim. One day she 
began to inquire into the precise nature of his 
business, but he interrupted her by some triiling 
remark in an embarrassed tone, and with an in- 
creased twitching of the eyes, Thus ended her 


Laura was in no want of society, for her 
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oud, fur which he was 


first attempt; and the s¢ 
evidently prepared, only elicited that it was a sort 
of commerce she could not understand, even were 
he to explain it. In what street? was her next 
question. He stammered out a name of which she 
had never heard; but then there were so many 
streets in the city, this was no wonder. So all 
passed off, and time flowed on again in a quiet cur- 
rent. It was about three months after the wed- 
ding, and Laura had not only little to complain of, 
but she had materials for happiness, and was hap- 
py, and might have continued so, but fur her per- 





verse and womanly weakness for knowing ‘a l 
avout it.” She was seized with such an uncon- 
trollable fit of « itv that she resolved to be 





mistress of her husband's secret. She would fol- 
she would see the place 
business; and if no out- 
she could mark the 


nay, what would 


low him into the city; 
lon his 
ward sign emitted its nature 
spot for future and wary inquiry; nay 
hinder her, unknown as she must be, to learn the 
truth from some one on the spot? Her resolution 


where he carri 


was taken. 
The very next mornin 





after talking gayly with 
her husband, and bidding him good when he 
set out for the city, she hurried on her shawl and 
bonnet, adding a thick vail, and in an instant was 
on the road in sc 









sht of the poor unconscious 


cure si 


Mr. Thompson, What if he should call a eab, or 
jump into an omnibus? She knew he sometimes 
rode, but mo-t fre ntly walked. What if he 
should stop to sp » some friend or acquaint- 





? She must then tack about, which would 


ing is observed in London, 


son had no friends or acquaint- 
walked at an easy, moderate 


be awkward; but not 
and then Mr. Thom 
ances. For a time he 
rate, which gave no trouble to his partner; but as 
he approached the city he so quickened his pace 
that poor Laura was ready to sink with fatigue, 
Heated and flurried, she sometimes lost sight of 
him, and then would make a rush forward, till she 
found herself almost touching him. When he got 
to the most crowded parts of the Strand he some- 
times slackened his pace, then quickened it, casting 
stealthy glances around him, which made Laura 
draw back and double her vail. At length, on 
coming to the corner of one of the many streets 
branching off from the Strand, Mr. Thompson sud- 
denly darted inte it, and disappeared within a © or 
that seemed to have been open to receive iim; 
then instantly closed again, after the manner of 
doors in a pantomime. Overstrained by the hot 
pursuit, the tension of mind caused by her frenzy 
of curiosity, and the fear of being discovered in 
such a discreditable situation, Laura would have 
sunk to the ground had she not leaned for support 
against the wall of a house nearly opposite. ‘There 
she stood, in a sort of blank stupor, for ten minutes, 
it might be twenty, when the door at which Mr. 
Thompson had entered slowly opened, and three 
male figures came forth. One of them, though al- 
tered and shabby-looking, she instantly recognized 
as Mr. Fortescue, the kind Leamington friend, who 
had so successfully puffed Mr. Thompson up to the 
pitch matrimonial. The second her eyes fell on 
she had never seen before, she felt sure. These 
two supported between them a wretched figure 
maimed and blind. He seemed to have no legs, 
or at least she saw nothing under the knees. The 
arms hung so loose it seemed a doubtful case wheth- 
er the necessary friction in giving support might 
not cause a total rupture. She was about to ex- 
amine what, at the distance, appeared to be a scar 
or mark of some kind on the pale face, when the 
face itself— Oh, horror! No, it could not be! 
Laura gasped for breath—her brain reeled—she 
turned away her eyes as if she could turn away 
the truth; for all other signs of identity might 
have deceived her; but the strange nervous twitch- 
ing of the eyes, evidently produced by simulating 
revealed the awful fact! It was her 
Mr, Thompson was a beggar! 


blindness, 
husband! 


PARISIAN-ECHOES. 
ee rs 
“AIR OF THE SAME DOG.” 

Wnuew the supremacy of one of the two great 
schools of medicine, Allopathy and Homeopathy, 
shall be acknowledged we are not yet able to de- 
termine; but certain it is that, until that climacteric 
of squabbling is reached, the unfailing sneer of the 
allopathists will be directed at the infinitesimal 
character of the doses administered by the disciples 
of the great Hahnemann. 

The last joke of the sort we give as it comes to 
us from Paris: 

A rich financier, a dignitary of the Bourse, being 
lately troubled with a very severe cold in the head, 
called in a homeopathic physician, who, for all 
treatment, made his patient inhale the odor from 
a vial which was almost as imperceptible to the 
eye as its exhalations were to the nose. 

But for more than a week our banker’s “ gold in 
the ‘ead” obstinate ly withstood this inappreciable 
treatment; his m's he continued to pronounce like 
U's, his n’s were transformed into /’s, and his whole 
alphabet was in amost aggravating state of disor- 
der. At last, when the patient’s patience had 
ceased to be a virtue, he asked the doctor, after 
saluting him with the customary and catarrhal 
‘** Good-bordig,”’ the amount of his indebtedness, 
The disciple of Hahnemann demanded five hundred 
frances. ‘The banker, who was a man of wit as well 
as riches, drew out a bank-bill of that amount, 
quickly passed it under the doctor's nose, and then 








put it back in his pocket-book again, saying, as he 
did so, 

‘“*] pay your bill as you have treated my cold— 
with a smell of the remedy ; you have no right to 
be more satisfied than I am cured.” 

And that was the end of it, though we may be 
permitted to doubt that even this vial treatment 
merited such an un-fec-ling return. 

COMPOSED COMPOSITORS., 

The secrets of the printing-office are no longer 

in danger of being bruited about should the plan 
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adopted by a German philanthropist (of which we 
find an interesting account in the columns of a late 
French journal) be more generally put into prac- 
tice. 

M. Theodore Helgerad, of the town of Zabla en, 
in Wirtemberyg, a man who has taken a deep inter- 
est in the condition of the deaf mutes of his own 
country, after much deliberation fixed upon a 
plan by which he could secure to them a lucrative 
occupation—viz., as compositors in a printing-of- 
lice. He at once | egan to put his idea into execu. 
tion; and now employs in bis new e-talishment, 
in his native town, one hundred and sis rint. 
, eleven of whom are females. All ef these are 
ul dumb, and have learned of M. Hk lwerad 
himself, or at his expense, the trade of « omposit 


ty 





dea 
at which they acquit themselves marvelously well. 
The Government has thought this benevolent and 
even venturesome attempt (the effect of which is to 
procure work and bread for a whole class of unfor- 
tunates) deserving of recompense and encourage- 
ment; and the King has sent to the director of 
this new and strictly silent printing-house a large 
gold medal as a mark of the royal appreciation. 
PREMATURE MANHOOD, 

On this topic our favorite French philosopher, 
Alphonse Karr, has the following suggestivity, 
which we translate : 

** Adolescence is a word which formerly signified 
the spring-time of life—a spring full of odorous and 
beautiful flowers, It is now a word which will 
soon fall into disuse, since the thing which it de- 
noted no lon The youth of the present 
day have thought to show their maturity by being 
no longer young. They have made a fatal mis- 
take. There are no fruits which have not been 
preceded by flowers; if you shake the tree to make 
the flowers fall in spring it will bring forth no fruit 
in the autumn.” 


uber exists, 


A HINT TO REVOLUTIONISTS, 

The cap of Liberty needs but the addition of a 

few bells to make it the cap of Folly. 
WATCHFUL ECONOMY. 

A singular plan for the considerable limiting of 
the rouge et noir temptations that assail the travel- 
er at the various spas and baths of Germany has 
been imagined by a voung Parisian, the hero of the 
following remarkable story : 

A young tourist, designated by the letter X-- 
that unknown quantity which so conveniently 
stands for the hero of every French story—was 
last summer, as usual, traveling in Germany. 
Ilis voyaging desires were, also as usual, circum. 
scribed by the provinces on the Rhine—a country 
where the green cloth of the gaming-tables is only 
equaled in extent of surface by the verdure of the 
fields, 

Now the flesh of Monsieur X is weak to the 
temptations of roulette. For him the green board 
has irresistible attractions ; and often has he been 
a sufferer from his unfortunate ‘* couldn’t-help-it- 
ness.” In the last tour that he made in this same 
country he was stripped of every available resource 
by a continued run of ill-luck, and then experi- 
enced, in all its bitterness, the painful situation of 
a traveler who suddenly finds himself penniless in 
a foreign country. On that occasion he had been 
compelled to abridge his intended journey, and 
wait until the funds were sent him from Paris to 
expedite his premature return thither. The thought 
of again getting into such a plight was not pleas- 
ant to contemplate ; but how to avoid the snares 
set for him at every stopping-place was a problem 
difficult to resolve. 

At last Monsieur X hit upon a plan. 
this: 

To carry him through his summer vacation he 
had accumulated between three and four thousand 
irancs—a sum which might easily disappear before 
the croupier’s rake in a single sitting at the green 
board, were the whole amount in his possession at 
once. 

The essentiality, then, was to so place “ the need- 
ful” that it could not be at his easy disposal. M. 
X accordingly reserved but a few Louis for his ex- 
penses, and with the remainder of his fund bought 
eighteen gold watches ! 

So, instead of carrying the customary’gold or 
bank-bills, he this time starts off upon his journey 
with a dozen and a half of chronometers safely 
packed away in his trunk! ‘ 

When the few Louis which he had allowed him- 
self at starting are spent or lost at play, he sells a 
watch, pays his hotel-bill, and tranquilly contin- 
ues his journey. At the next green board of his 
encountering he plays until he has lost the money 
remaining to him from the sale of bis first wate h, 
then sells another, packs his trunk, and is off, and 
so on and so forth. 

These commercial operations serve as clogs to 
his extravagance, since they take time in the exe- 
cution, leave him leisure to reflect, and effectually 
prevent him from losing all his money at once. ; 

To be sure the proceeds arising from the sale of 
his watches do not quite equal the original invest- 
ment, but this slight depreciation is nothing com- 
pared to the enormous sums that might otherwise 
be swallowed up at each turn of Forture’s wheel. 

Then to sell a watch is not a very agrecable 
piece of business to a man of the world, and 
it is always one at which he is in some measure 
ashamed. This makes him particular as to his 
losses, and hence more prudent and economical. 

Again, he can not sell several watches in the 
same place, without fear of its appearing singular 
or exciting suspicion; so that he is obliged to ab 
stain from a long sojourn in the dangerous locali- 
ties. 

This necessity for the frequent changing of hi 
quarters, yet fractional expenditure of his fund 
enables him to complete his summer tour without 
pecuniary catastrophe. Thus, in spite of cards 
an dice, his journey lasts—in its continuance of 
watch-selling—as long as he had in the beginning 
intended. 

To travelers ‘‘ troubled that wag’” the expedient 
may be worth remembering. 


It was 
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THE INQUISITION’S GALA DAY. 


In examining a rich library at Seville, in Spain, 
the word Inquisicton on the back of a little dried- 
up, colorless, cracked duodecimo, with the date, 
sixteen hundred and eighty, Amsterdam, on the 
title-page, attracted my eye. I opened it, and 
found it was a collection of narratives of Inquisi- 
tion imprisonments in Seville, written by one Sera- 
fin de Carcel, who escaped trom Cadiz to Hoiland, 
after having been condemned and punished for 
heresy. ” 

I took out my note-book and wrote down a few 
facts from this rare and curious book ; from which, 
by the aid of memory, I have since put together 
the following narrative of the Inquisition ceremo- 
nials with all their horrid semblance of religion 
and mercy: 

Carcel was a goldsmith in the Serf’s Street, 

Seville, and was arrested on the second of April, 
sixteen hundred and eighty, at ten o'clock in the 
evening, as he was finishing a gold necklace for 
one of the maids of honor. A week after his first 
arrest Carcel was examined. In an ante-room, 
says he (I give it, as far as I can remember, in his 
own plain touching way), a smith frees me of my 
irons, and I pass from the ante-chamber to the 
Inquisitor’s table, as the small inner room is called. 
It is hung with blue and citron-colored taffety. 
At one end, between the two grated windows, is a 
gigantic crucifix, and on the central estrade (a 
table fifteen feet long surrounded by arm-chairs), 
with his back to the crucifix, sits the secretary, on 
my right Francis Delgado Genados, the Grand 
Inquisitor, who is a secular priest. The other In- 
quisitors had just left; but the ink was still wet in 
their quills, and I saw, on papers before their chairs, 
some names marked with redink. Iam seated on 
a low stool opposite the secretary. ‘The Inquisitor 
asks my name and profession, and why I come 
there, exhorting me to confess as the oaly means 
of quickly regaining my liberty. . He hears me; 
but, when I fiing myself weeping at his knees, he 
say's coolly there is no hurry about my case; that 
he has more pressing business than mine waiting 
(the secretary smiles), and rings a little silver bell 
which stands beside him on the black cloth, for the 
alcaid; who leads m3 off down a long gallery where 
my chest is brought in, and an inventory taken by 
the secretary. They cut my hair off and strip me 
of every thing, even to wy ring and gold buttons ; 
but they leave me my beads, my handkerchief, 
and some money I had fortunately sewn in my 
garters. I am then led bareheaded into a cell, 
and left to think and despair till evening, when 
they bring me supper. 

The prisoners are seldom put together. Silence 
perpetual and strict is maintained in all the cells. 
If any prisoner moans, complains, or even prays 
too loud, the jailers who watch the corridors night 
and day warn him through the grating. If the 
offense is repeated, they storm in and load him 
with blows to intimidate the other prisoners, who, 
in the deep grave-like silence, hear your every cry 
and every blow. . 

Once every two months the Inquisitor, accom- 
panied by his secretary and interpreter, visits the 
prisoners, and asks them if their food is brought 
them at regular hours, or if they have any com- 
plaint to make against the jailers. But this is 
only a parade of justice; for, if a prisoner makes 
complaints, these are treated as mere ravings and 
fancies, and never attended to. 

But these severities are trifles in comparison to 
the tortures some of my fellow-sufferers were put 
to, because their crime of heresy could not be 
proved without their own confession. 

The water torture consisted in passing water 
down the wretch’s throat till he almost burst, and 
then fastening him in a sort of vice and suspending 
him on a pole that almost broke his spine. 

In the fire torture they lit a very fierce flame; 
then larded the prisoner’s naked feet and held them 
for nearly an hour toward the flames, till he in- 
vented lies that pleased them, or confessed truths 
that inculpated himself. 

In the rope torture they tie the man to a horizon- 
tal rop2 by his hands, which are tied behind his 
back; they then raise him in the air, and sudden- 
ly le. hinw fall with a jolt that dislocates half his 
joints and makes him utter torturing cries. The 
only persons present at these butchery scenes are 
the stolid Inquisitors and the bishop, the grand 

vicar, or his deputy. ‘There are never more than 
two lurid torches, which show the executioners, 
who are clothed in black robes and black hoods 
thot hide all the face but have holes for eyes, nose, 
andimouth. They strip the prisoner to his waist- 
bind; and, if he faint, the doctor of the Inquisition 
comes in to pronounce how much more suffering 
the torture? man can bear, 

If all this fails, and soul and body are both of 
steel, the Inquisitors try snares. They put apos- 
tytes into the bruised man’s cell, who comfort him 
and complain of the Inquisition as one of the great- 
est seourges with which God ever allowed man to 
be inflicted. The Ingquisitors, too, profess to be 
touched with their sufferings, to wish their con- 
version rather than their hurt, and to pray them to 
make even the slightest confession, which is to be 
kept an inviolable secret, and will restore them to 
instant liberty. 

One Saturday, when, after my meagre prison 
dinner, I gave my linen, as usual, to the jailers to 
sond to the wash, they would not take it, and a 

great, cold breath whispers at my heart—to-mor- 
row is the Auto-da-£é. Immediately after the 
vespers at the cathedral they rang for matins— 
which they never do but on the rejoicing eve of a 
yreeat feast—and [ knew that my horrid suspicions 
were right. Was I glad at my escape from this 
living tom, or was I paralyzed by fear, at the 
pile, perhaps, already hewn and stacked for my 


wretched body? Iknownot. Iwas torn in pieces 


by the devils that rack the brains of unhappy men, 
I refused my next meal; but, contrary to their 
wont, they pressed it more than usual. Was it to 
give me strength to bear my torture? Do God's 
eyes not reach to the prisons of the Inquisition ?, 





I was just falling into a sickly, fitful sleep, worn 
out with conjecturing, when, about eleven o’clock, 
the great bolts of my cell ground and jolted back, 
and a party of jailers in black—in a flood of light, 
so that they looked like demons on the borders of 
heaven—came in. ‘The alcaid threw down by my 
pallet a heap of clothes, told me to put them on, 
and hold myself ready for a second summons. I 
had no tongue to answer as they lighted my lamp, 
left me, and locked the door behind them. Such 
a trembling seized me for half an hour that I could 
not rise and look at the clothes, which seemed to 
me shrouds and winding-sheets. I rose at last, 
threw myself down before the black cross I had 
smeared with charcoal on the wall, and committed 
myself, as a miserable sinner, into God’s hands. 
I then put on the dress, which consisted of a tunic 
with long, loose sleeves, and hose drawers; all of 
black serge, striped with white. 

At two o’clock in the morning the wretches 
came and led me into a long gallery, where nearly 
two hundred men—drafied from their various cells, 
all dressed in black—stood in a long silent line 
against the wall of the long, plain, cold vaulted 
corridor; where, over every two dozen heads, 
swung a huge brass lamp. We stood silent as a 
funeral-train. The women, also in black, were in 
a neighboring gallery, far out of our sight. By 
sad glimpses down a neighboring dormitory I could 
see more men dressed in black, who, from time to 
time, paced backward and forward. These, I aft- 
erward found, were men doomed also to be burned, 
not for murder—no, but for having a creed unlike 
that of the Jesuits. Whether I was to be burned 
or not I did not know; but I took courage, because 
my dress was like that of the rest, and the mon- 
sters could not dare to put two hundred men at 
once into one fire, though they did hate all who 
love doll-idols and lying miracles, 

Presently, as we waited sad and silent, jailers 
came round and handed us each a long yellow ta- 
per and a yellow scapular or tabard, crossed be- 
hind and before with red crosses of Saint Andrew. 
These were the Sanbenitos that Jews, Turks, sor- 
cerers, witches, heathen, or perverts from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are compelled to wear. Next 
came the gradation of our ranks. Those who had 
relapsed, or who were obstinate, during their accu- 
sations, wore the Sambarra, which is gray, with a 
man’s head burning on red fagots painted at the 
bottom, and all round, reversed flames, and wing- 
ed and armed black devils horrible to behold. I, 
and seventy others, wore these; and I lost all hope. 
My blood turned to ice. I could scarcely keep 
myself from swooning. After this distribution 
they brought us, with hard, mechanical regularity, 
pasteboard conical mitres (carrochas) painted with 
flames and devils, with the words sorceRER and 
HERETIC written round the rim. Our feet were 
all bare; the condemned men, pale as death, now 
began to weep, and keep their faces covered with 
their hands, round which the beads were twisted. 
God only—by speaking from heaven—could save 
them. A roush, hard voice now told us we might 
sit on the ground till our next orders came. The 
old men and the boys smiled as they eagerly sat 
down; for this small relief came to them with the 
refreshment of a pleasure. 

At four o’clock they brought us bread and figs, 
which some dropped by their sides and others lan- 
guidly ate. I refused mine, but a guard prayed 
me to put it in my pocket, for I may yet have 
‘need of it. It was as if an angel had comforted 
me. At five o’clock, at daybreak, it was a ghast- 
ly sight to see shame, fear, grief, despair written 
on our pale, livid faces. Yet not one but felt an 
undercurrent of joy «t the prospect of any release, 
even by death. 

Suddenly, as we look at each other with ghastly 
eyes, the great bell of the Giralda began to boom, 
with a funeral knell, long and slow. It was the 
signal of the Gala Day of the Holy Office. It was 
the signal for the people to come tothe show. We 
were filed out one by one. As I passed the gal- 
lery in the great hall I saw the Inquisitor, solemn 
and stern, in his black robes, throned at the gate. 
Beneath him was his secretary, with a list of the 
citizens of Seville in his wiry, twitching fingers. 
The room was full of the anxious, frightened burgh- 
ers; who, as their names were called, and a pris- 
oner passed through, moved to his trembling side 
to serve as his godfather in the Act of Faith. The 
honest men shuddered as they took their place in 
the horrid death procession ; the time-serving men 
smiled at the Inquisitor, and bustled forward. 
This was thought an honorable office, and was 
sought after by hypocrites and suspected men 
afraid of the Church’s sword. 

The procession commenced with the Dominicans, 
whose founder instituted the Inquisition. Before 
them flaunted the banner of the order, representing 
in glistening embroidery that burns in the sun and 
shines like a mirror, the frocked saint, holding a 
threatening sword in one hand, and in the other 
an olive-branch, with the motto Justice and Mer- 
cy. God of love, what a mockery of thy attri- 
butes! Behind the banner came the prisoners, in 
their yellow scapulars, holding their lighted torch- 
es; their feet bleeding with the stones, and their 
less frightened godfathers, gay in Cloak, and sword, 
and ruff, tripping along by their side, holding their 
plumed hats in their hands. The street and win- 
dows were crowded with careless eyes. Children 
were held up to execrate us as we passed to our 
torturing death. The auto-da-fé was always a 
holiday sight to the craftsmen and apprentices: it 
drew more than even a bull-fight, because of the 
touch of tragedy about it. Our procession, like a 
long black snake, wound on, with its banners and 
crosses, its shaven monks and mitred barefooted 
prisoners, through street after street, heralded by 
soldiers who ran before to clear a way for us—to 
stop mules, displace fruit-stalls and street perform- 
ers and their laughing audiences. We at hast 

reached the Church of all the Saints, where, tired, 
dusty, bleeding, and faint, we were to hear mass. 

The church had a grave-vault aspect, and was 
dreadful as a charnel-house. The great altar was 
vailed in black, and was lit with six silver candles, 
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whose flames shone like yellow stars, with clear 
twinkle, and a soft halo round each black, fire- 
tipped wick. On each side of the altar—that 
seemed to bar out God and his mercy from us, and 
to wrap the very sun in a grave-cloak—were two 
thrones, one for the Grand Inquisitor and his coun- 
sel, another for the King and his court. The one 
was filled with sexton-like lawyers ; the other with 
jeweled and feathered men. 

In front of the great altar, and near the door— 
where the blessed daylight shines with hope and 
joy, but not for us—is another altar, on which six 
gilded and illuminated missals laid open; those 
books of the Gospels, too, in which I had once read 
such texts as—God is love; Forgive as ye would 
be forgiven; Faith, hope, charity: these three, 
but the greatest of these is charity. Near this 
lesser altar the executive monks had raised a bal- 
ustraded gallery with bare benches, on which sat 
the criminals in their yellow and flame-striped 
tabards, with their godfathers. The doomed ones 
came last; the more innocent first. Those who 
entered the black-hung church first, passing up 
nearest to the altar, sat there, either praying, or 
in a frightened trance of horrid expectancy. The 
trembling living corpses wearing the yellow and 
red mitres, came last, preceded by a gigantic cru- 
cifix, the face turned From them. 

Immediately following these poor mitred men 
came servitors of the Inquisition, carrying four 
human efligies fastened to long staves, and four 
chests containing the bones of those men who had 
died in the claws of the Inquisition before the fire 
could be got ready. The coffers were painted with 
flames and demons, and the effigies wore the dread- 
ful mitre and the crimson and yellow shirt all 
a-flame with typical paint. The effigies some- 
times represented men tried for heresy since their 
death, and whose estates had since been confiscated 
and their efligies doomed to be burned, as a warn- 
ing for no one within their reach to differ in opin- 
ion with the Inquisition. 

Every prisoner being now in his place—godfa- 
thers, torchmen, pikemen, musketeers, inquisitors, 
and flaunting court—the Provincial of the Augus- 
tins mounted the pulpit, followed by his minis- 
trant, and preached a stormy, denouncing, exult- 
ing sermon, half an hour long (it seemed a month 
of anguish), in which his ‘‘ burning eloquence” 
compared the Church to Noah’s ark; but with 
this difference, that those animals who entered it 
before the deluge came out of it unaltered, while 
the blessed Inquisition had, by God’s blessing, the 
power of changing those its walls once had shut 
on, turning out—meek as the lambs he saw around 
him; so tranquil and devout—those who had 
once been cruel as wolves, and savage and daring 
as lions. 

This cruel, mocking sermon over, two readers 
mounted the pulpit to shout the list of the names 
of the condemned, their crimes (now, for the first 
time, known to them), and their sentences. We 
grew all ears, and trembled as cach name was 
read. 

As each name was called the alcaid led out the 
owner of it from his pen to the middle of the gal- 
lery opposite the pulpit, where he remained stand- 
ing, taper in hand ; after the sentence, he was led 
to the altar, where he had to put his hand on one 
of the missals, and to remain there on his knees. 

At the end of each sentence the reader stopped 
to pronounce in a loud, angry voice a full confes- 
sion of faith, which he exhorted us (the guilty) to 
join in with heart and voice. Then we all re- 
turned to our places. My offense, I found, was 
having spoken bitterly of the Inquisition, and 
called a crucifix a mere bit of cut ivory, I was, 
therefore, declared excommunicated, my goods 
confiscated to the King, and I was banished Spain, 
and condemned to the Havana galleys for five 
years, with the following penances: I must re- 
nounce all friendship with heretics and suspected 
persons; I must, for three years, confess and com- 
munié¢ate three times a month; I must recite five 
times a day, for three years, the Pater and Ave 
Maria in honor of the Five Wounds; I must hear 
mass and sermon every Sunday and feast-day ; 
and, above all, I must guard carefully the secret 
of all I had said, heard, or seen in the holy office 
(which oath, as the reader will observe, I have 
carefully kept). 

The sentence once read, and the worst known, 
even the condemned seemed happier; and every 
one fell to eating the figs and bread he had no ap- 
petite for in the morning; for we were all worn 
out with our long fast. 

The Inquisitor then quitted his seat, resumed 
his robes, and, followed by twenty priests, each 
with a staff in his hand, he passed into the middle 
of the church; and, with divers prayers, some of 
us were relieved from excommunication, cach of 
us receiving a buffet from a priest. Once, such 
an insult would have sent the blood in a rush to 
my head, and I had died but I had given a return 
blow; now, so weak and broken-spirited was I, I 
broke into tears. 

All this time the fussy, frightened citizen who 
served as my godfather had not dared even to give 
me a pinch of snuff or to answer any of my anx- 
ious questions; now my sentence was commuted, 
he bowed, chatted, and handed me his snufi-box, 
which I refused with contempt and indignation. 
But he only shrugged his shoulders and stammered 
an apology. 

Now, one by one, the condemned, faint and stag- 
gering, were brought in to hear their sentence, 
which they did with a frightened vacancy incon- 
ceivably touching. A devil would have shed tears 
to see them; but the Inquisitors were gossiping 
among themselves and scarcely looked at them, 
so surfeited were these priests with their enemies’ 
blood. 

Every sentence ended with the same cold, me- 
chanical formula: That the holy office, being un- 
happily unable to pardon the prisoners, on account 
of their relapse and impenitence, found itself 
obliged to punish them with all the rigor of earthly 
law, and therefore delivered them with regret to 
the hands of secular justice, praying it to use 





clemency and mercy toward the wretched men- 
saving their souls by the punishment of their 
bodies, and recommending death, but not the effu- 
sion of blood. Hypocrites! 

At the word blood the justice hangmen stepped 
forward and took possession of their bodies: the 
alcaid first striking each of them on the chest to 
show that they were now abandoned to the rope 
and fire. 

A month before this auto-da-fé the ministers of 
the Inquisition, preceded by their banner, gorgeous 
and luminous with sacred symbols, had gone in 
cavalcade from the Palace of the Holy Office to the 
Cathedral Square and proclaimed the ceremony 
with drums, trumpets, and clashing of brags to 
the great crowd that thronged to hear the good 
news. 

_Our present auto-da-fé was to celebrate the 
king’s marriage, and was to be followed by great 
bull fights. They had erected in the Square a 
great theatre, fifty feet long, raised to a level with 
the king’s balcony. All round ran an amphi- 
theatre of thirty steps, for the Council of the In- 
quisition and the king’s ministers. Above these 
and higher than the king’s seat, was the Grand 
Inquisitor’s place, under a gilt and crimson dais. 
On the left of the theatre was a second amphi- 
theatre, where the criminals sat and trembled. 
The fire shone on their pale faces. In the midst 
was a smaller scaffold, with two cages, for more 
penned-up criminals to hear their sentences in. 
There were in front of this three special chairs for 
the preachers and readers of the sentences; and 
near these chairs was a temporary altar hung with 
black. 

The king had the queen on his left hand, and 
the queen's mother on his right. The court ladies 
filled the rest of the balcony, which, with their 
flowers and dresses, secmed as if heaped with nose- 
gays. There were also separate seats for the em- 
bassadors, the city judges, aud the people. 

The procession consisted of, first, one handred 
charcoal men, armed with pike and musket, and 
laden with billets of wood; then the Dominicans 
carrying a white cross; then the Duke of Medina 
Celi, bearing, as is the hereditary privilege of his 
family, the great red damask banner of the Inqui- 
sition, which has on one side the arms of Spain, 
on the other a naked sword thrust through a laurel 
crown. Next came a green cross muffled in black, 
followed by nobles and familiars of the Inquisition 
dressed in robes, adorned with \;hite and black 
crosses, edged with gold. The train was closed by 
fifty halberdiers, or Guards of the Inquisition, clad 
in white and black, and commanded by the heredi- 
tary Protector of the Inquisition in the Archbish- 
opric of Seville. 

The standard and cross were fixed above the 
royal seat, and the Dominicans, who had been all 
night singing hymns and thirsting for our blood, 
drew up in line, as the king and ladies at that mo- 
ment appeared in the balconies, in a blaze of color 
and splendor, like a sun-burst. 

This was at eight o’clock. ‘The charcoal-burners 
were placed on the left of the king’s box, the guard 
on the right. The great pasteboard effigies were 
placed prominently at one end of the amphitheatre. 
Next filed in, sad and slow, the hundred men con- 
demned to the fire ; cords round their necks, the 
three-feet high flame-colored mitres on their heads ; 
their feet bare; the torches shaking in their trem- 
bling hands. 

Next, each led between two familiars, came the 
commuted ; and, last of all, the innocent. Some 
of the condemned had gags in their mouths, to 
prevent any outburst of blasphemy, and they were 
each of them surrounded by four or five friars, 
holding crucifixes to their eyes, and exhorting 
them, angrily and noisily, to repent. 

Having passed under the king’s balcony, and 
then round the amphitheatre, they were placed on 
the left hand of the amphitheatre between the 
familiars and the priests, who exhorted them con- 
tinually to repent, 

Next arrived the banner of the parish of Saint 
Sebastian, the Inquisition Council, the Inquisitors, 
the Qualifiers, and a long procession of secular and 
religious dignitaries, who placed themselves on the 
right side of the theatre, surrounding the Grand 
Inquisitor’s chair. Last of all came the Grand In- 
quisitor, robed in violet, attended by the President 
of the Council of Castile ; and when he (the arch- 
devil) took his seat, the President Lowed and re- 
tired. 

Then mass was again said, and the priest, leav- 
ing the altar, sat down; upon which the Inquisi- 
tor, putting on pontifical robes and mitre, bowed 
first to the altar, and then to the king; and, as- 
cending the steps of the throne, a servitor bearing 
the cross, read aloud the oath by which the King 
of Spain had bound himself to protect at all hazards, 
even to the loss of his kingdom, the Catholic Faith, 
to extirpate heresy, and to support the Inquisition. 
Then the king, taking off his hat (the great sword 
held unsheathed by a chamberlain at his left side), 
swore to observe the oath. 

The Inquisitor uurobed and resumed his place, 
while the same oath was administered to all pres- 
ent. Next, there was a sermon by a Dominican, 
praising the Inquisition, and denouncing heresy, 
and the procession moved toward the piles, now 
dry, piled and stacked with wood billets and fagots. 

A few horrid moments of riveting collars, blank- 
ets: a twist or two of the garotte for the least 
guilty: a struggle here and there, with a demoniac 
yell, soon stifled by cruel hands and driving blows. 
The fires were lit. Now the excitement in the 
boxes got greater and greater. The fans agitated 
in black waves; the silk dresses too, waved like 
flowery meadows in the March winds. But no 
pity; not a tear. The flame raged with cruel 
leaps and mounts; it drove up in great quivering 
pyramids that the wind now and then drifted out 
in horizontal banners, showing black bodies, black 
burning stakes, and thin hands clasped together in 
prayer. Higher and higher mounted the great 
twisted columns of smoke; now turning to roaring 
and racing masses of living fire, furiously, wrath- 
fully, and gluttonously hungering for victims. 
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SKATING AT BOSTON. 

Tue engraving on the preceding page is made 
from a sketch kindly sent us by a correspondent 
residing at Boston.. The Bostonians are better 
skaters, as a ru.e, than New Yorkers; living in a 
climate which enables them to enjoy the sport much 
oftener and longer than we do. We are told that 
every body in good society skates in Boston; that 
it is quite common to see Mr. Everett performing 
‘‘the outer edge,” and Mr. Emerson making ‘a 
figure of eight.” If this be so, we can only say we 
should like to be there to see. 





~ . r -pIwiIer 
THINGS WISE OR OTHERWISE. 
A well-known gentleman of Winchester, in the State 
of Virginia, is in the habit of relating an amusing anec- 
dote on the great love that the Americans have for naval 
and military titles. ¢ rossing the Potomac into Virgin- 
ia, with bis horse, in a ferry-boat, the ferryman said: 
**Major, I wish you would lead your horse a little for- 
ward.” : 
He immediately did, observing to the man: 
“Tam not a,major, and you need not call’me one." 
To this the ferryman replied: 
** Well, Kurnel, I ax your pardon, and I'll not call you 
so no more." : ? 
Having arrived at the landing-place, he led his horse 
out of the boat, and said: : 
* My good friend, Iam avery plain man; Tam neither 
a colonel nor a major—!I have no title at all, and I don’t 
like them. How much have I to pay you!" 
The ferryman looked at him, and said: ‘ 
“Yow are the first white man I ever crossed this ferry 
with that warn't jist nobody at all, and I swar I'll not 











charge you nothi 


———S 





1st. Choose the path of virtue, and imitate a high pat- 
tern, 
2d. Do all the good in thy power, and let every action 
be useful. 
8d. Cultivate thy mind carcfully—it will be a store of 
pleasiny reflection. 
4th. Be diligent in thy business, and strictly upright 
in thy dealin, 
5’h. Investigate affairs closely, and engage in them 
cautiously. 
y thy plans with prudence, and be prepared for 








emergencies. 
ith. In all difficulties be patient, and overcome them 
by perseverance. 
8'hk. Do that first, alwavs, which needs doing most. 
9th. Have a place for every thing, and every thing in 
its Hace. 
10th. In ali things be economical without meanness, 
and combine utility with elegance. 
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Ata recent fire in Fall River two Irish laborers, who 
had behaved gallantly in attempting to subdue the flames, 


were caught in a dangerous predicament; one gable of 
the house fell in, and that under which they were stand 
ing tottered over them 

rhe you r attempted to fly from the spot, but was 
overtaken by the burning ruin, and very seriously in- 
jured, The othe ing an open door in the base of the 
wall, darted thro it, and emerged unhurt on the oth- 
erside His employer, next day, commenting on his es- 
cape, said he should return thauks to Providence for his 
preservation. 

* Och in,” said Dermot, scratchitg his head very 
slowly, “shure, F do be thankful to Providence, and think 
it was very marcifyl to me; but, Sir, wasn't I mighty 
enute myself?" 























a 
In your notice of Jacob Lit- 


A correspondent writes: * 
ich I consider an addition 


tle you omit this anecdote, wl 











* Jacob was moving round in his office, when a cele- 
brated divine entered, with the remark that it pleased 
n to add Jacob to his fl , he having married one of 
s parishioners, After a few words the Dominie, who 
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was in the habit of borrowing of his parishioners, and | 


was considerable of a financier, remarked that he was 
short, and wished to borrow five hundred dollars. Jacob 
said it gave him pleasure to accommodate him for that 











or a Jarger amount, having. capital unemployed that day, 
T r said he would, then, prefer one thousand, to 
whi ccob assented ; and, turning, said, * Brother Ed- 








ward, look over the Doctor's securities, and if satisfac- 
tory to thee, give him a check for a thousand dollars.’ 
The Doctor hud forgotten to bring them; and Jacob only 
lent outsiders on security in hand." 
dita eS 
In Texas courts the method of charging juries is for 
the Judge to give written instructions such as will, in 
his opinion, meet the various points in the case. In 
some instances, however, the instru tions fail to perform 
their functions in as lucid and satisfactory a manner as 
could be desired, ‘Fhe following copy of a recent charge 
from one of our main pillars of justice erplains itsel/, or 
at least explains why it is sent to the Weekly: 
M‘C.iusky's, ADMR. 





va. 
W. W. Llowarp. 

If the jury believe, from the evidence, that T. Clow, 
the plaintiff, had any property in Texas, and R. W. 
M'Clusky sold that to William Odam, and took a note 
to himself, and traded that note to W. W. Howard, and 
got a note of his own, and W. W. Howard paid that note 
in land, or something else; and R. W. M*Clusky died, 
and nobody knows where the land or other property is; 
and M’Clusky being dead, and Clow having administer- 
ed on his estate is on both sides of the suit; then the 
jury may find ont how to make out their own verdict; 
for the court, if it understands the case, and it thinks it 
does, does not know how such a case ought to be de- 
cided. 

iihipaageeniiiiditieaaiainansliins 

A young attorney, with a huge bundle of papers in 
hand, appeared for the first time in Judge J.'s court in 
St. Louis to make the annual settlement of some estate. 
Handing the papers to the judge, he ve ry modestly ex- 
plained his business to him. His honor examined the 
papers, and then shoving them angrily aside, and look- 
ing the young hopeful almost through, exclaimed, 

“Sir, do you take me for a fool ”" 

* Well,” replied the lawycr, “this is the first time I 
have had the pleasure of seeing your honor, and there- 
fore I can not say from ny own knowledge whether you 
are a fool or not.” . 

His honor was somewhat taken aback by being thus 
bearded, and so said, in milder tone, **Do you take the 
Legislature of the State of Missouri for fools then, Sir?’ 

**Well, as to that,"’ was the rejoinder, ** I know no- 
thing personally about any of them, your honor; but, 
from what I ‘can see and hear, I am disposed to believe 
them not a whit wiser than they ought to be, and per- 
haps, your honor, that is your case, too." The old judge 
had met his match, was vanquished, and yielded meekly 
as a lamb to his victor. 

a a 

Neighbor Herne was a very fine old gentleman, but 
rather too fond of the **social™ glass. One night himself 
and a few of his friends rode down on horseback to one 
of their ** neighbors"’ who lived a mile ortwooff Inthe 
course of the evening the proprietor brought up some good 
liquor and set it on the table, where it was free to all. 
All the “ friends" took a little, Lut neighbor Derne took 
a * little’ too much, In the course of time they were all 
ready to go home, and went out to get on their horse s 
All got on but neighbor Derne, who, when he was getting 
on, slipped off the other side. One of the compan d 
him if he was **not on yet!" * Yes," replied neighbor 
Derne, “J am on, and more too f" ; 
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A French doctor has discovered a new mode of dispos- 
ing of injured limbs—instead of cutting them off he pulls 
them out at the socket, He has invented a machine for 
this purpose, and the operation is said tu be painless. 
Who wants to try the machine ? 
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Every man in China must pay up his debts at the be- 
ginning of the year, and also at the time of a religious 
festival about the middle of the year. If unable to pay 
at these times, his business stops until his debts are paid. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Poston, July 19, 1857. 

(=> Messrs. J. Bornetr & Co. —I can not refuse to 
state the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of 
your excellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine). 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I 
could not touch it without pain. This irritated condi- 
tion I attributed to the use of various advertised hair 
washes, which I have since been told contain camphene 
spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had 


its use the last week in June. The first application al- 
layed the itching and irritation; in three or four days 
. ) 


ppeared—the hair ceased 


k growth of new hair. I 








to fall, and I have now a th 
trust that others, similarly afllicted, will be induced to 
try the same remedy. 
Yours, very truly, 
” SUSAN R. POPE. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


(= A single application renders the hair (no matter 
»w stiffand dry) soft and glossy for severaldays. It is 
conceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheap- 
est Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 


For sale by dealers generally, at 50 cents a bottle. 


i ESSRS. RUDD & CARLETON 
£ ANNOUNCE 


TO THE BOOK TRADE j 
That they this week remove their place of business to | 
the large brown freestone store, No. 120 Grand Street, 
corner of Broadway, known as 


“BROOK'S DUILDING,” 

where more convenient and eapacious accommodations, 
on the first floor, facilitate their keeping on hand a full 
supply, net only of their own publications, bit a com- 
plete stock of every thing in the department of literature. 

Special arrangements with the principal American 
Publishing Houscs, and buying in large quantities, ena- 
ble them to sell always at PuUsLisuer’s Pi Ices. 

Booksellers throughout the country will tind that all 
orders will be promptly and economically attended to, 

Extra inducements are offered to Public and Private 
Libraries, to whom liberal inducements will be made 

* *. *. * * * . . 7: 








List of our 

Recent Publications, 

MILES STANDISH. Tinstrated. 4to...........$6 00 
AFTERNOON OF UNMAR es 

BABIE BELL. Ly T. B. Aldrich 





New Novels. 


The 
'TIIWOLD. = By Lillie Devereux Lmsted .... 109 


SOL 

ERIC: Or, Levis BY LIFTER o0ccc cco cesceccece 1 00 
ETHEL'S LOVE-LIFE. By Mrs. Sweat ........ 100 
VERNON GROVE. sy Mrs. C. H. Glover ...... 100 


These Books are sold by all Booksellers, and will be | 
sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, by 

RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers, 

No. 130 Grand Street, corner Broadway, N. Y. 


- BUPUY’S 
NEW PERFUMES. 


“The Mount Vernon Bouquet." 
* The Perfect Gem." 
“The Washington Nosegay."” 
‘*The Kiss-me-Quick."’ 
Essences of Fragrant Flowers, 40 Varieties. 
Perfume Sacs, Pomades, and Toilet Soaps. 
EUGENE DUPUY, Chemist, 699 Broadway. 








. ’ wn, ' y 
FOUR STERLING AND 
Cc . 2 ’ ‘ . ‘ ’ ‘ v . r 
SUCCESSFUL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED by 
C. SCRIBNER, Broadway, cor. Grand Street, New York. 
DUST AND FOAM; 

Or, TWO CONTINENTS AND THKEE OCEANS. 
Leing Wanderings in Mexico, S. America, Sandwich Isl- 

ands, China, Last and West Indies, Australia, Poly- 

nesia, &c. By T. R. Warren. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. « 

Extract froma Recent Letter from the late Wm. H. 

Prescott, Esq. 

“T can express heartily the pleasure that I have re- 
ceived from its charming and spirited pages. The style 
is free and natural, and the descriptions of scenery glow 
with the bright coloring of the tropics. I particularly 
admired the imperturbsble good nature which carries 
you through all your difficulties and perils." 

Also, just ready, the 4th Edition of 
PEASANT LIFE IN GERMANY. 
By Anna ©. Jounson. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

The London Literarn Gazette says: *“*It is a clever 
book. We give the authoress the highest credit for hav- 
ing written an excellent and sterling work." 

15th Edition of 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S LETTERS 
TO THE YOUNG, SINGLE, AND MARRIED, 
. Ilvol. 12mo, $1 00; in extra gilt, $1 59, 

“Timothy Titcomb knows how to blend humor with 
seriousness, wit with pathos, the counsels o&wisdom and 
morality with the innocent pleasantries of life. We 
trust that ten times ten thousand will enjoy the book.” 
—N. Y. Independent, 

Cth Edition ot 
BITTER-SWEET. 
APOEM. By Timoruy Trrcomsp. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents 

Pres SARGENT says: “1 know of no long poem of 
American origin that I can place before it. In saying 
this I do not forget the productions of Longfellow, so 


deservedly popular.” 


aoe; 
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CF These books sent by Mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, 


| aeeps FORTES, 
HIARMONIUMS of first-elasss 1 
est terme, J. M. PELTON 
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BALLOU'S FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EMPORIUM, 
409 Broadway, 
Premium Shirt Manufacturers. 
Shirts made to order from Scientific Measures, of the 
best materials, sewed by hand, and warranted to fit, at 


less than the usual prices. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


Genin’s Hat Store, 
Removed to 


507 BROADWAY, 


adjoining 
GENIN’S BAZAAR. 
PRED. 8. COZZENS, 


WINE MERCHANT, 
Offers for sale Foreign Wines of the finest qualities of 
his own importation. 

RARE OLD BRANDIES, 
SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA, AND ISA- 

a BELLA WINES, 

from N. Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

73 WARREN STREET, 

(Opposite Hudson River Rai!road, New York.) 


[J STATES JUVENILE WAREHOUSE, 
e 503 Broadway, by the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

5. CHAMBERS has removed to the above establish- 
ment, where Ladies’ and Children’s Clothing of the 
Newest Styles and best material and workmanship are 
always on hand. 











‘Time saved is money gained.” 





Booksellers’ and Newsvenders' Agency. 


TO 7 
ROSS & TOUSEY 

Would respectfully invite the attention of BooxsELi- 
FRs, Dealers in Cheap Publications and Periodicals, to 
their unequaled facilities for packing and forwarding 
every thing in their line to all parts of the Union, with 
the utmost promplitude and dispa‘ch. All goods packed 
with the utmost care, and forwarded, in all instances, 
by the very earliest conveyance following the receipt of 
the orders, sending by special arrangement with Pas- 
senger Trains, Dealers will find it convenient to have 
all their Orders packed at this Establishment, particu- 
larly with regard to Newspapers and Periodicals. Small 
parcels from the Trade, back numbers of Serials, and 
single numbers of Books, &c., also procured, promptly 
packed, and forwarded, with Papers and Magazines — 

thus saving time and extra expense. Orders solicited. 

hkOSS & TOUSEY, 
No, 121 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





HE CHRISTIAN INQUIRER is published 
weekly in the City of New York, under the edito- 
rial charge of the Rev. A. A. Livermore, assisted by the 
most eminent writers of the Unitarian denomination. It 
is designed to be fresh, fearl: ss, and reverent; a Family 
Religious Newspaper of liberal thought, and the most 
adv@@{ced Christian tone. ‘Terms—Delivered by carrier, 
$2 50; by mail, $2 per annum. Address 
CHRISTIAN INQUIRER, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 

It is full of life, learning, and liberality. — Sunday 
School Gazette. 

The independence and vigorous earnestness with which 
it discusses the religious questions of the times, make it 
a powerful auxiliary to those who are striving for the at- 
tainment of a vital piety. Its selections are eminently 
judicious, and those who are so fortunate as to be num- 
bered among its patrons have presented to them, in its 
well-filled pages, the gems of thought uttered by the 
most eloquent and profound religious thinkers of the 
age. It is invaluable as a family visitor. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The courteous and able organ of the Unitarian denom- 
ination in this city.—N, Y¥. Tribune. 

A model paper.—Zoston Journal. 

One of the ablest religious newspapers published in 
America.— Yonkers Herald. 

The ably-conducted organ of our Unitarian fellow- 
Christians.—Montreal Herald. 

One of the ablest Unitarian Journals in the country.— 
N. Y. Daily News. 


WM. ROWE, JR. 


CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
CHEAP, FOR CASH. 
No. 287 Hudson Street, near Spring, 
New York. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 








The new Famiry Szrwinc Macutnes at $50 and $75 
are attracting universal attention. In all essential good 
qualities they are much the best Machines ever offered 
at a low price. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S 
PIANO FORTES, 

281 and 283 Fulton Street, srooklyn. 

HENRY H. HOOPER, Jr, Agent. 
4 XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
4 all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 


* LOSSING'S VIC LORIAL’ FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION,” in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
t ng ard e " 











uit up 1509 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
ions, , his work will I !d exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special D ict will be given. Rare in- 





a nts offered. Apy int should name the Coun- 
ties they would p full particulars address 


} reter, Po: 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 





New York. 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


HEAD QUARTERS 
OF 
BON TON. 


SMITH BROTHERS, . 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William &t., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jn.) 
ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE. 5 








NEW YORE. 





ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION, 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 





ODE TO STRANGERS. 


Those mansions of marble, oh say if thou knowest, 
O'er which the gay standard of Fasu1on's unfurled, 
Where the welcome is warm, and the prices are lowest, 

And the CLotues are the CUEAPEST AND BEST IN THE 
WORLD. 
If not—fly at once! To Suita Brotuers betake you, 
They best can assist you to bear out your plan; 
For they either have got or will speedily make you, 
The LEST SUIT OF CLOTHES EVER SEEN UPON MAN! 





All Freights Forwarded with tho 
Greatest Speed. 


BY TUE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO.'S 
LIGHTNING RUN. 


Trains leave our Hudson Street Depot at 6.45 and 11.15 
A.M. ; 3.15, 4.30, and 5.10 P.M. 
Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and 
do not lie over or stop at any point. 
The regular time by the Fast Run is 
To Chicago in40 hours | To Dayton in 30 hours 
** Cincinnati’ 36 * “St. Louis “ 2) days 
* Cleveland “* 74 “ * Louisville “ 2 
* Columbus * 32 “ |* “ Indianapolis in 34 hours 
And OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like good time. 
Goods for points en Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Kansas, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 
Rates positively as low as any responsible 
Company. 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson St. 





DHELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND as 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


PATENTED FEB. 19, 1826; OCT. 28, 1856; DEC. 8 
1857; JAN. 12, 1858. 
NOVEMBER 16,1858. 

For sale only by the manufacturers, 
O'CONNER & COLLENDER, 51 and 53 Ann Street, 


And the patentee, 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 


peeseeee FOR GRECIAN AND 
ANTIQUE PAINTING, 
ARE ONLY published by 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston. 
Who forward them, post paid (with full and special di- 
rections how to paint), to any address. Send for a list 
and other information gratis. 
Dealers and Teachers supplied. 


66 MASSER’S” 


Patent 5 Minute Freezers. 


OPERATION SIMPLE. RESULT CERTAIN. 

The increasing demand and the unrivaled popularity 
of ** Masser’s"’ Ice-Cream Freezers prove them to be the 
best Ice-Cream Freezer in use. 

Purchasers and Dealers are cautioned against imita- 
tion Freezers that are offered in place of the above. Get 
“ H. B. MASSERS"” Freezers, that have been thorough- 
ly tested for the last five years. 

Sole Agents, 

E. KETCHAM & CO., 

Manafacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 

. — 


” THE NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
IN A NOTICE OF 


THE METHODIST, 


“Not to Methodists only, but to all religious readers, 
these two volumes will prove vastly entertaining. Theyare 
full of striking incidents, some of tkem tender, some ex- 
citing, some amusing, all of them readable, The scencs 
are chiefly laid in the midst of Methodism, and will 
therefore be more familiar to readers of that commun- 
ion, but they will be eagerly surveyed by thousands be- 














sides.” 
THE METHODIST. 
By MIRIAM FLETCHER, with an introduction by 
the Rev. W. P. Strickland. 2 vols. 12mo. Price $2. 





LERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New York. 











1859.] 


Marcu 12, 





H ARPER’ S WEEKLY. 











The Copartnership heretofore ex- 
isting between the subscribers, under 
the name and firm of A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., is this day dissolved by mutual 





consent. 

. 8. BARNES, 
. L. BURR, 

. A. ROLLO. 


oh > 


New Yor, Feb. 1st, 1859. 





S. A. Rollo, having retired from the late firm of A. S 
Barnes & Co., will continue the PUBLISHING, BOOK- 
SELLING, and STATIONERY BUSINESS, at No, 
29 Park Row (opposite the Astor House), under the 
name and style of 


S. A. ROLLO & CO. 


New Yorks, Feb. 1st, 1552. 





The subscribers, having newly fitted the store No. 29 
Park Row, are now prepared to offer the trade and buy- 
ers generally, a large, fresh, and well-selected stock of 
School, Classical, Theological, Medical, Standard, and 
Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, Blank Books of ev- 
ery kind and quality, Letter and Cap Papers in larg 
variety, English and American Staple Stationery, &c., &e. 

Every inducement, so far as regards prices, styles, 
qual ties and quantities, will be offered to first- class 
buyers, either fur cash or credit, 


A. ROLLO & Co., 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 29 lark Row (opposite the Astor House), 
New York. 





“ONE HUNDRED COMIC SONGS. 
Music and Words. Price Piity Cents. 
Published by OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston, 


[overs ¢ & SHERWOODS 
TOURNURE CORSET. 


This article combines in one garment a CORSET of 
SUPERLOR SIAPE and FINISH, and a BUSTLE of 
PERE LCT MODEL, insuring free and healthful action 
to the lungs, and comfortable support to the spine. It 
has been pronounced by all who have secn it (among 
whom are several eminent members of the Medical Fac- 
ulty), to be the on’y Corset without an objection, either 
" tic or physiological. No lady can well do without it. 

D. & S. still manufacture their well-known 

EXPANSION SKIRT. 
Also the celebrated 
MATINEE SKIRT, 

which for COMFORT and ELEGANCE is unsu~passed, 
together with over seventy other different styles, all of 
which are for sale at all the principal stores in the 
United States and Canadas, All articles of their manu- 
facture 

AKE STAMPED WITII THEIR TRADE MARK. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 

\TE J 2W YORK PL PU RC HASING AGENCY. 

4 . M. LAPSLEY, No, 25 Nassau Street. 
ersons desirous of making purchases in New York 
of any articles, large or small, of use or luxury, from a 
Bok to a Steam-Engine, a Shawl to a Carpet, can have 
their orders filled promptly, and goods sent as directed, 
at 5 per cent. commission charge. Refers to G. L. Samp- 
, Cashier Long Island Bank, Messrs. John Jew- 
t & Sons, Hastings, Plimpton & Co. » New York; J. D. 
Dan neron & Co., New Orleans. 


/ - WANTED! 
GENTS EVERY WHERE, to sell the best 


looks. Active, industrious young men having 
a small capital can in this very pleasant business 
re ih ze a profit of from Three to Five Dollars a day. 

Oxr Publications are adapted to the wants of eve 
family, and are of the highest moral and intellectual 
character. For full particulars address 

LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
No. 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 


¢ LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. Juat- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Ww achingten Uity, D. Cc. 


sit AT STANDARD MEDICINAL AR- 
TICLE, the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, prepared by 
the well-known druggists, Messrs. Reed, Cutler & Co., 
of this city, is, we have good authority for stating, one 
of the best remedies for Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmo- 
niry Complaints, ever offered to the public. Jt has 
stood the best of ail tests, time, and has sustained its 
Teputation for more than THIRTY YEARS. 

Physicians of the highest respectability prescribe it, 
and thon wands of families keep it on hand as a standard 
Janily medic'ne.—Boston Journal. 

uquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 
‘VEGETABLE PULMONAKY BALSAM." 
Pre pared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
oston. Price, large, $1; small, 50 cents. 
B ARNES & PAK K, t, Agents, New York. 


“HARD “TIMES” No MORE.” 
ANY PERSON (Lady or Gentleman) in the 




















Ur ited States, porsessing a small capital of from $3 to 
¥+, can enter into an easy and respectable bussiness, by 


wh hich from $5 to $10 per day ex be realized. 
ticulars address (with stam), W. 
41 4 


41 North Sixth Sureet, P: niadcight a. 


For par- 
R. ACTON & CO., 


Facts Stranger than ‘Fiction. 
\ ATRIMONIAL BROKERAGE IN THE 


. _ METROPOLIS is now ready, and is going like 
Wildtire, 
Yor proof of the remarkable incidents contained in the 
vk, see the New York Evening Post of the 3d inst. 
4rice One Dollar. 
THATCHER & HUTCHINSON, 
No, 525 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. 


be 





Unity Fire Insurance Company 
of London. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE AcT OF PARLIAMENT, 7 
AND § Victoria, Car. CX.) 


United States Branch, 58 Wall Street. 
New York. 





Authorized Capital, Two Millions Sterling, or 
$10,000,000 00. 


Available Assets, $4.520.951 16. 





Statement of New York Branch, 
For Thirteen Months, ending 31st December, 1858. 
Gross amount of Premiums................ $100,625 10 
Losses, Taxes and Expenses, Com- 
missions and Re-insurances paid $56,837 77 





enti Oh TE oo ns sins sts dneesiendsnsere 43,787 33 
Less subject to Liabilities........ 1,054 25 
Deposit Fund in the hands of Trustees...... 150,500 00 





GEORGE ADLARD, 
Manager and General Agent for the United States. 
aoa SEWING MACHINES. 
The immense increase in the demand for these admir- 
able Machines—it has trebled withi t 
cates the reviving prosperity of the co 








of our Machines have been greatly reduce 4 
I. M. SINGER & CU., No. 458 Broadway. 


i OWE'’S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING 

BED is, without doubt, the most perfect and de- 
serving article ever brought before the public. It is 
within the reach of all, and, as a matter of economy, to 
say nothing of its luxury, must be universally adopted. 
The cost is from 5to6 dollars. For sale by all first class 
dealers, or may be obtained direct from the 

Address 


company. 


GEO. F. GRAY, Sec'y, 
Elliptic Bed Spring Co., 
375 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Circw'ar. 
q@XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
y FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouss 
No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings Brushes of 
every description on hand, for sale at the lowest 
prices. A Silver Medal was rece — ~ fre om the American 
Institute, in 1549, for superior Dh 
rene K. HOPPEL, 


BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES 


OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


12mo, Muslin. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 

We are glad to get hold of a copy of this book. Th 
notices of it in the English Reviews had prepared us t 
find it one of the most interesting works on Natural His- 
tory yet published, and we have not been disappointed 
The author, the son of the late celebrated geologist, Dr. 
Buckland, is a close observer, and gives the resulta of his 
observations in a lively, popular style.—Portland Trans- 
cript. 

Sent by Mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
130 Grand Street (near Broadway), N. Y. 








‘ANDS’ § SAR SAPARILLA— 
The Original and Genuine Article. Infinitely su- 
perior to all others. Pleasant to the taste, composed 
of purely Vegetable Extracts, and may be taken all Sea- 
sons with perfect safety. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


BULWER'S NOVEL—COMPLETE. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By Pisistratus Caxton. 
A Novel. 
By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart., 
Author of . 
“My Novel,” ‘“‘ The Caxtons,” “* Pelham,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 00, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Square, New York. 


Franklin 


*.* Harper & Brotuers will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the Money. 


[From . the Troy Budget.) 


The Siege. of Corinth. 


It is said that one of the former political divisions of 
this State took its name from two famous lines in this 
poem—namely— 

“The foes that he singly kept at bay, 
Outnumbered his thin hairs of Silver Grey.” 

We can not vouch for the truth of this, but we do know 
that, under the effects of applications of Heimstreet's fa- 
mous Hair Restorative, ‘* Silver Greys” rapidly be come 
(in appearance at least) members of ** Young America.” 

Price fifty cents a bottle. Sold everywhere. 

W. E. HAGAN & CO., Propricters, Troy, N. Y. 





BEAUTI£LUL NEW PICTURE. 
A Crayon of the 
MADONNA DELLA SCALA. 
From the Great Painting by Correggio, on tinted pa- 
per, similar to our copies of * Beatrice Cenci” and 
** Evangeline,” so admired. 
Same price as these, $1 0). 
post-paid, by the I’ ublishers, 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
They are also for sale by all Print and Book 


"Messrs. HARPER & & BROTHERS 


Have just issued their Spre1aL Trape List TO DEALERS 


Sent, on receipt of price, 


Soston, 
<sellers. 


for the Spring Sales, with the additional Discount. 


Rasty orders solicited. 


pus: FITS!! FITS!!! — The N 
cures performed by Dr. Marts VEGETABLI 

TRACT is truly hing. E ange t 

Convulsions, and Nervous Debi 

lieved, and eventually cured, ‘- this 











tonis! 





medicine. P-.ice $3 single pack 
for $10. Sent by e3 ress to any p 

CHANDLER & BAYLEs, 
York, General Agents for the 











A PRIZE FOR EVERYBODY! 
WHO SUBSCRIBES FOR THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY PRESS. 


It is one of the best literary papers of the day. A 
large Quarto containing TWENTY PAGES or siXTY 
Cc OL UMNS, of entertaining matter; and ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED every week. 


A GIFT WORTH FROM 50 CENTS TO $1000 00 
WILL BE SENT TO EACH SUBSCRIBER ON RE- 
CEIPT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION MONEY. 


TERMS—IN ADVANCE: 
One copy for one year, and 1 gift ........- $2 00. 
Three copies one year, and 3 g.fts......+- 5 00, 
Five copies one year, and 5 gifts 
Ten copies one year, and 10 giits 
Twenty-one copies one year, and 21 gifts.. 30 Ov. 
The articles to be distributed are comprised in the fol- 
lowing list :— 
1 U nited States Treasury Note....... $1000 00 
2 do. do. i cece 500 00 each. 









5 do do do. Dh. odesnse 2u0 00 each. 
10 — do. do. do. do, saad 100 00 each. 
10 Patent Lever IIunting Cas’ aWa a 100 0) each, 
ie | rr 75 0) each, 
50 «= ‘eueeventnanueeninaees 60 00 each. 
100) GO. . __wunesoscesvacavecees 5) 00 each. 
00 Ladies Gold Watches............-+ 35 U0 each. 
200 Silver Hunting Cased Watches .. 30 00 each, 
500 Silver Watches. ......¢....0. $15. 00 to 25 00 each. 


10 60 to 30:00 each, 
5 00 to 15 U0 each. 


1:00 Ge td Gr ard, Vest, & Fob Chaius 
1000 Gold Pens and Pencils 











Gold Lockets, Bracelets, ches, Ear Drops, Breast 
Pins, Cull vin ws, Sleeve tons, Rings, Shirt Studs, 
Watch Keys, Gold and Silver Thimble 7 aud a variety 
of othera les, W c $1h 0) each. 

On rece ott he subscriber's 
hame will be « 1 the gift for- 
warded withi on or expi be 
po t pai 

C3 All communicati must be ad ‘ressed to . 


DANIEL ADEE, Publisher, 


Yll Centre strcet, New York 


THE LIVING AGE, 
Having largely increased in qjrculation the past year, 
the Publishers are enabled to append the new and at- 
tractive feature of a series of 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PORTRAIT 
engraved on steel, each of whi 


by a 





h will be accompanied 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, 

thus furnishing to its readers not only the cream of th 

best Periodical “Literat ure of the Werid, but also a com- 


‘ATED GALLERY OF FAMOUS 

CHAKACTLES. r 
r'enms — Single numbers, 13 cents; Yearly eubscrip- 
tiou, $6 — prepaid to any address. Subscriptions for a 


period, if desired, Special terms to clergymen, 
teachers, and clubs. 
DELISSER & PROCTOR, No. 50S Broadway, 


Op;osite St. Nicholas Hotel. 
‘EWING MACHINES, — All persons who 
have been induced to buy Sewing Macuines 
hich will not perform the work that purchasers ex 
pected them to do, are informed that Singers Ma- 


cutnrs never fail to do ar nd of work. No one is 





inted in these machines. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 


No. 408 Broadway. 


~ THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR, 


ever disapy 





Now ready, with Map and I}lustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, uniform with Livingstone’s 
Travels. Muslin, Price $. 50. 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, 


During the Years 1853—1S54—1856. Including a Jour- 
ney to the Capital. With Notices of the Natural His- 
tory of the Country, and of the Present Civilization of 
the People. By Rev. Witttam Exuis, F.LLS., Author 
of * Polynesian Researches.” 

The questions opened out by this book are of such pub- 
lic interest at present that we can not err in predicting 
tor it a success scarcely second to Dr. Livingstone’s 
* Journal." We commend our readers, architectural, 
botanical, political, or theological, to this excellent book. 
—Athenwum. 

A work abounding in matter of extraordinary interest, 
and which, as a book of travel in an unknown land, must 
be considered second only in importance to that of Liv- 
ingstone. Like this last-named personage, Ellis happi- 
ly unites in himself the missionary, the man of science, 
and the accurate observer of social phenomena —quite 
the person, we should think, for spreading, with a knowl- 
edge of the Gospel, the ordinary arrangements of Euro- 
pean civilization. —Chambers’s Journal. 

Interesting throughout.—Literary Gazette. 

For deeply affecting accounts of the simple piety and 
hervic fortitude of many of the Christians when exposed 
to slavery, torture, and death, we must refer our readers 
to the voiume itself. We feel assured that there are few 
of our readers who take any interest in human progress, 
or the spread of Christianity in the world, who will not 
make themselves acquainted with the contents of this 
excellent volume.—Jilustrated London Neus. 

A volume replete with interest, and illustrated by many 
highly characteristic engravings taken trom photographs. 
Mr. Eilis has produced decidedly the best and mo-t in- 
structive work as yet published on the subject of Mada- 
gascar and its all but unknown inhabitants.—7ke Press 
(London. ) 

Few men were better qualified for this visit to Mada- 
gascar than Mr, Ellis. —7Z'he Spectator (London.) 

“Mr. Ellis is a zealous missionary—an active, intelli- 
gent, resolute, handy, observant, and well-informed man 
—and a lively, interesting, and unaffected writer. In 
this handsome volume he gives us a very minate account 
of three several visits which he paid within the last five 
years to the little known but very remarkable island of 
Madagasear, Ile took with him a camera, and his book 
is illustrated by a number of portraits and views of 
sceuery of whuse accuracy we are assured by their hav- 
ing been photographed on the spot. Mr. kilis was ac- 
customed to keep a journal, in which he noted down ev- 
ery evening the events of*the day; and that journal, 
transmitted to England in the form of letters, furnished 
the materials for the present volume. It is a readable 
book. It takes us into untrodden fields; and its style is 
characterized by truthfulness, simplicity, and a pleasing 
but perfectly unobtrusive earnestness." 


Publis hed b y HARI PER ¥ BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








Ce Marrs & Brotures will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the Unit 


on reccipt of $2 5v, 


d States, 








ete ‘THE BLOOD. 


Fn F. Williams's Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
of Potassium” is a popular remedy for Scrof. 
ingworm, Bloteh : 








W.S. & C. 8. THOMSON’S 
New Skirts ror 1859. 








THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


DOUBLE EXTENSION SKIRT, 


WITH PATENT EYELET FASTENINGS, 
Made without Sewing. 


Universally pronounced ‘the most perfect Skirt ever 
made.” 





THE GOSSAMER EXPANSION, 


The lightest and most graceful Skirt ever produced. 





THE PICCOLOMINI! 

By means of clasps—this beautiful and economical 
garment cen be taken to pieces, washed, and put togeth- 
er again at pleasure, 

All the above have Thomsons' celebrated patent Watch 
Spring Bustle, and are stamped with our name and trade 
mark (the crown). 

ALSO, 
NELSON'S SKIRT SUPPORTERS, 
By far the best Skirt Supporter yet invented. 

For sale by the principal retailers every where. 

W. S. & C. H. THOMSON, 
333 Broadway, New York. 


Alice Le armont—38 Cents, 
By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


A HERO, 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS, 
ALICE LEARMONT. 
Tales by Miss MULOCH. 


Author of **John Halifax, Gentleman," * 
“ The Ogilvies,"’ &c., &c, 


Olive," 


Complete in one vol. 12mo, Muslin, price 50 
cents; Paper Covers, 38 cents. New Edi- 
tion, (Originally published in 1853.) 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 

1are, New York. 





*,* Harrer & Brornens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of I ny Cents. 








(= Every Number of Harrer’s Magazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR MARCH, 


‘he Publishers believe that the Seventeen Volumes of 
Ilarren’s MAGAZINE now issued contain a larger amount 
of vaiuable and attractive reading than will be found in 
any other periodical of the day. 

At no period since the commencement of the Magazine 
have its literary and artistic resources been more ample 
and varied; and the Publishers refer to the contents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
future claims upon the patronage of the American public, 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° + $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year 500 
Three or more Copies for One Y ear (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sun- 
BCRIBERS. 

Iianrer 8 Werk iy and Harper's Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “Ilanrrr’s Magaztne" must be 
paid at the Office where i is received. ‘She Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nomurn; $2 50 «a Year. 








(From the N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 13, 1859.) 

Harver’s Wrexiy.—The fifty-two numbers of this at- 
tractive and entertaining publication, issued during the 
last gear, have been gatiered into a single volume, and 
now that we see them together, we are surprised at the 
variety, the sprightliness, and the value of the contents. 
There is a complete history of nearly all the public events 
of the year—there are ample dissertations on the leading 
topic s—there are the graceful triflings (not always trivial, 
however, but profoundly instructive) of the Lounger— 
there are the tales and stories of Bulwer, Dickens, Thack 
eray, &c.—there are the records of jokes, new and old 
and, above all, there are those striking wood-cut repre 
sentations of contemporary men and things, of follies and 
fashions, and of customs and countries — all coutained 
within a single volume, and to be had fora song. It is 
a grand picture-book of the human life of the nineteenth 
century, in all its phases, and in nearly all nations. hv- 
ery class of readers, moreover, may be interested by it— 
the old and thoughtful, the young and gay; the man of 
business, the child aud the woman. 


TERMS OF HAKPER'S WEEKLY 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year, . . . . . . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . . . . . 400 
Five Copies for Qne Year. . . . . . OO 
Twelve Copies for One Year . e « - 2000 
‘Twenty-five Copies for One Year » « « 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Clib of T wire 
or ‘TWENTY-FIVE SUNSCRILERS 
Trums For Apyvertistne.—/' fty Cents a Line 


A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 





Advertise for three Mont 
*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 


sor more 


| 
| 
eys, Lene ! ctions « Harper's Weekly" left at their houses, will please send 
i I have lis prep- their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
wg it up in hs Physi- | ey, to the Ofice of Publication 
because they ! the pe. HAPRER & BROTHERS, Pusitisuens 
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“PRETTY SIGHT, AIN'T IT, CHARLEY, TO SEE THE YOUN 


2 oe o 
Gifts! Gifts!! Gifts!!! 
EVANS & CO. : 
OFFER GREATER INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUY- 
ERS THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE 
COUNTRY. 
OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, OF 
SIXTY PAGES, CONTAINS 
A larger and better selection of books than ever before 
offered, and includes every work of literary value or in- 
terest published’ in the United States. All books fur- 
nished at publishers’ prices, with 
A GIFT ACCOMPANYING THE BOOK 
at the time of sale. 

The most liberal inducements to clubs, surpassing those 
of any other house, for particulars of which, see page 3, 
New Catalogue ; also great commissions allowed to agents 
who are willing to devote their time to our business. 
Particulars sent on application by mail. 

Send for a Cataloque, which will be mailed free to any 
address to all parts of the world. 

Books and Gifts without money. 

An extra dollar book and gift presented to any one 
sending an order for ten books, 

The following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to the Purchasers of Books at the time of Sale. 

Worth from 


Gold Watches, English Lever, Patent 

Lever and Lepines ...........0006 - $30 00 to $100 00 
Silver Watches, Patent Lever, Full 

Jeweled, Hunting Cases, open face 

and cylinder escapement;.......... 1200to 4900 
Gold Lockets—Large size, four glasses 

and two glasses with spring—large 

and small size, with snap.......... 250to 1200 
Cameo, Mosaic, Florentine, Painted 

Lava, Goldstone, Garnet, and Coral 





sets of Pins and Drops...........++ 500to 2500 
Ladies’ Gold Guard Chai 

Chains, Chatelaines ..........ee00. 800to 1800 
Gent's Fob and Vest Chains.......... 1000to 3000 


Sets Cameo, Goldstone, Painted, Mo- 

saic, Garnet, Onyx, Engraved and 

Plain Gold Sleeve Buttons and Bos- 

SN ic knit sanateciadendaiicns - 200to 1600 
Gold Penciie with Pens, large, medium, 

and smali size .. 8 50 to 7 50 
Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens, large, 

medium, and small size, double and 

single extension cases.............. 2 00 to 500 
Gent's Heavy Signet Rings, Ladies* 

Gold, Chased, and Plain Rings .... 100 to 750 
Gent's Gold Bosom Pins, Cluster, with 

Opal, Searf Pins, Onyx, Garnet, ete. 150 to 500 
Rich silk Dress Patterns. ..... 1200to 8000 
Cameo, Mosaic, Coral, Garnet, ¢ 

and Plain Oval Bracelets 50to 3900 
Silver and Gold Thimbles............ 5) to 600 
Gent's Pen and Pocket-knife ‘ 25 to 150 
Pearl and Morocco porte-monnaies ° 50 to 250 
‘Toothpicks, Watch Keys, Guard Slides 1.50 to 3 50 
Gold Crosses, small, medium, and large 200 to To 
Besides other Gifts, comprising a large and valuable as- 
sortinent of migcellaneous articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. An equal 
proportion of the whole will be given with each $1,000 
worth of books. 

Address aii orders, letters of inquiry, etc., to EVANS 
& CO., Publishers, 677 Broadway, New York City. 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Opposite Girard House, 





















* Philadelphia. 
Fine Watches, 
Rich Jewelry, 
Silver Ware, Sterling, 
Clocks and Bronzes, 


Chiefly of our own importation and manufacture. 


Strangers visiting the city are invited to visit our es- 
tablishment, 


"IMPORTED CHEMICALS. 


10,000 Kegs NEWCASTLE BI-CHLORIDE SODA 
of various brands, in store or to arrive. 

5000 boxes do., in ibs,, }, and ¢ 1b. papers, or in 10, 15, 
20, 25, 30, 40, 50, and 60 Ib. boxes. 

100 casks crystals CREAM TARTAR, prime, in store 
and to arrive; also, as powdered in our own mills, 

PERFECTLY PURE, ' 
for Medical or Family Use. Our CREAM TARTAR is 
unexcelied! 

SAL SODA—150 tons here, 250 tons to arrive—New- 
castle Sai Soda of the best brands. Also 1000 kegs, from 
112 to 140 Ibs, always on hand. 

SODA ASH — 100 tons H. & E., 50 tons Evans & 
McBryde, 25 tons Chances, and 25 tons Atkinson's white. 

For sale by THOMAS ANDREWS & CoO., 

88 Cedar 


oO! 
Im and First Hands, 196 and 1: 
near West, New York, 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








TIME ANNIWILATED!!! 
Cream Actually Frozen in Three 
Minutes. 


TORREY’S 


NEW 


~~ 
4 Minute Freezer. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

The subscriber, after careful study and various exper- 
iments, has succeeded in constructing a freezer, which 
for simplicity, durability, rapidity, and quality of its 
production, is unequaled, and can not fail to become a 
universal favorite. 

To satisfy the incredulous, there will be weekly public 
exhibitions of this Freezer, at No. 9 Platt Street, to prove 
its ability to do all that is claimed for it. Sizes from 3 
to 20 quarts. 

Ce SsEND FOR A CIRCULAR £&] 

The undersigned will dispose of his stock of MAS- 
SER'S FREEZERS, now on hand, upon favorable terms, 

E. P. TORREY, Manufacturer, 
No. 9 Platt Street, New York. 

Also, Manufacturers’ Wholesale Agent for the cele- 
brated ** Old Dominion” Coffee and Tea Pots, and ** Ar- 
thur's" patent Self-sealing Cans and Jars. 








“GET THE BEST.” 


WEBSTER’S 
Quarto Dictionary. 


The entire work Unabridged. 
“SAVE THE BIBLE, 
Webster's Dictionary has received more special recom- 
mendations of its high practical importance than any 
other book in the world. The author is acknowledged 
to be the greatest lexicographer the world has produced, 
No man is armed cap-a-pie unless he has put on Web- 
ster. No family or public library is complete without a 
copy of Webster's Dictionary. J¢ is a library of itself, 
and no man is too poor to own one. We could not get 

along a day without it."—Fre. Journal. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by CARLTON & PORTER, New York, and 
all booksellers, 

J. W. NORCROSS & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
DRUGGISTS’ FANCY GOODS, 
No. 91 Fulton Street, New York, 

31 Milk Street, Boston, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
For 

Messrs. Yardley & Statham’ s (London) Sunflower Oi] 
Honey, Glycerine, and Marshmajlow Soaps, Pomade, 
Toilet Powder, &e. 

Edward Taylor's (Manchester) Surgeons’ Lint, Surgie- 
al Stockings, Adhesive Plaster, and Oriental Tooth Paste, 

S.J. Liman & Co.'s (Montreal) Arctusine, or Real 
Bear's Grease, 

Rothe's Celebrated Hair Dye, the best in use. 

Johann Anton Farinas Eau de Cologne, in long, octa- 
gon, and wicker bottles, 

Lewis' Elastic and Metallic Syringes and Breast Pumps. 

Dr. Valliese's Celebrated Suspensory Bandages, 

A complete assortment of Combs, Brushes, Perfumery, 
Toilet Articles, Chamois Skins, English and French 

sougies, Catheters, Flasks, and all articles usually kept 

nd aan to which we invite the attention of the 
rade, 

Orders received for the importation of all kinds of Eu- 
ropean Goods in our line, on the most favorable terms. 


J. RUSSELL SPALDING’S | 
ROSEMARY, 


is the best dressing for the hair known. 
; The Rosemary will restore hair to bald 
reads, 

The Rosemary will remove dandruff. 

The Rosemary is the best thing for chil- 
dren's hair. 

The Rosemary has not been and can not 
be surpassed, securing to alla clean, healthy 
scalp and beautiful hair. 

The Proprietor can furnish proof to sus- 
tain the assertions above. Room will not 
admit the voluntary certificates from per- 
sons who have used it with success. If you are not sat- 
isfied, try it, 

Every bottle, genuine, has the signature of the sole 
sg a J, Russell Spalding, 27 Tremont Street, Bos- 











ton, Mass. 
Sold by Dealers generally, 








GSTERS ENJOYING THEMSELVES.” 


$1300 A YEAR. 
Peddlers Wanted. 
The article is light, easily carried, and required in ev- 
ery store and family. Our Agents are making from $t 
to $6 a day profit. Any person sending us 25 cents in 
stamps or specie will reccive a sample of the article worth 
that amount and all necessary information. 
Address VAN DEUSEN BROTHERS, 
Kingston, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 


They sooth pain; they protect the chest; they extract 
the coagulated impurities and soreness from the system ; 
they impart strength; they are divided in sections, and 
yield to the motion of the body; they are porous; all 
impure excretions pass off, and they can not become of- 
fensive, hence, are freely worn four times longer than any 
other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 cents than others at 
10. Where these Plasters are, pain can not exist. Weak 
persons, public speakers, delicate females, or any affected 
with side, chest, or back pains, should try them. You 
will then know what they are. They are a new feature 
in the science of medicine. All Druggists have them. 
Take no other. Each Plaster bears a Medallion Stamp 
and our Signature. P 

BARNES & PARK, 13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDERS 
Will destroy Garden Insects, Cockroaches, Bedbugs, Fleas, 
Ants, Moths, and all pests of the Vermin kind. 

The importance of a reliable article of this kind is in- 
estimable. In warm weather all nature teems with these 
annoying foes. This powder is the only article ever dis- 
covered which will exterminate them. A company of 
botanists, from the Horticultural Society of Paris, while 
amidst the ferns of Asia, observed that all insects lighting 
upon a certain kind of plant very soon dropped dead. 
This fact was made use of to guard their night camps 
from these intruders, Quantities of the plant were 
brought home by Mr. E. Lyon, and found a positive in- 
sect destroyer in every experiment. It is simply a pow- 
dered leaf, chemically prepared to resist the effect of age 
and climate. Medals and Letters Patent have been ob- 
tained from the governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, from the World's Fair, and numerous 
medical and horticultural colleges and societies, 

Letter from the President of the U. S. 
“EXECUTIVE MANnsIon, WASHINGTON, 3lst Jan, 1853. 

“Mr. EManurn. Lyon,—Dear Sir: I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the Royal Commision of the World's 
Fair at London have awarded you a Medal and Certifi- 
cate for the great value of your Magnetic Powders, &c. 

“ MILLARD FittmMore, Chairman." 
‘ The above was accompanied by a certificate of Prince 

Ibert. 

IT IS FREE FROM POISON. 
“New York, October ist, 1853. 

“Mr. E. Lyon, — Dear Sir: We have analysed and 
tested your Magnetic Powders, and find them perfectly 
harmless to mankind and domestic animals, but certain 
death when inhaled by bugs, ants, and insects. 

“James R. Cuttton, M.D., Chemist. 

** LAURANOE Ru, Prof. Chemistry, N. Y. Tospitai.” 

Mr. Joun L. Rome, Superintendent of the New York 
Tlospital, says, “*he has expelled all the bugs, ants, 
roaches, moths, &c., with Lyon's Powder, and finds it of 
immense valne." 

Every gardener and housekeeper must have a direct 
interest in an article of thiskind. Reference can be made 
to the Astor, St. Nicholas, and Metropolitan Iuotels; to 
Judge Metes, President of the American Institute; 
JAMES Gorvon Bennett, Gen. WINFIELD Scorr, Cy- 
rus W. lrevp, L. M. Pease, of the Five Points Mission, 
&c,, &c. Judge Meigs says, **This discovery of Prof. 
Lyon is of national importance. The Farmer's Club 
have tested it thoroughly. It will destroy locusts, grass- 
hoppers, ants, moths, bugs, and all vermin. Garden 
plants can be preserved, and houses made pure.” 

Arrangements are now made through Messrs. BARNES 
& PARK, of New York, to have it sold throughout the 
world. Many worthless imitations are advertised. Be 
cautious! 





**New York, November 8th, 1858, 
“In retiring from business, I have sold all my Insect 
Powders and Pills, Letters-Patent, and the secrets per- 
taining thereto, to Messrs. Banners & Park. This pow- 
der is a discovery made by myself, and brought from the 
interior of Asia, and is unknown to any other persons. 
The genuine and effective article is put up in tin canis- 
ters, and will continue to bear my name. 
“E. LYON.” 
Rats and mice can not be reached by a powder, and are 
killed by a Ma@netio Pit. Order them through any 
merchant. 
*Tis Lyon's Powder kills insects in a trice, 
But Lyon's Pills are mixed for rats and mice. 
Sample Flasks, 25 cents; regular sizes, 50 cents and 
$100. Follow directions. Use freely and thoroughly, 


S & PARE, 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
ELPHO'S PATENT ELASTIC ANGLE- 
SEY LEG AND HAND—Combines new and val- 


uable improvements to all who require them. Call or 
address WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, N, ¥, 
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| SPRING FANCY GOODs. | 


i. J. LEVY & CO.,, 


ites. $09 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Adjoining Bailey & Co.'s, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Are now opening a large and very choice as-ortment of 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING, 
Selected for the most part in Paris and Lyons for their 
RETAIL SALES from the choicest productions of the 
looms of FRANCE. 

They invite the inspection of Wholesale as well as 
Retaij] cu-tomers to one of the most beautiful assort- 
ments for its extent of new fabrics for 


LADIES’ SPRING DRESSES 
which can be found in this country, 
In all the richer articles of DRY GOODS, such as 
INDIA CASIIMERE SHAWLS, 
CHOICE SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 
PARIS PRINTED FOULARDS, 
SUPERB ORGANDIE and BAREGE ROBEs, 
NEW SPRING and SUMMER SHAWEsS, 
their assortments are constantly being increased by the 
arrivals of the Steamers from Europe. 


PHLapDeEtputa, February, 1859, 
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Coughs. 

Covens.—The administration of medicinal prepara- 
tions in the form of a Lozenge, is of all modes the most 
eligible and convenient, more especially as regards a 
Coven Kemepy. * Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or 
Cough Lozenges, allay Irritation which induces Cough- 
ing, having a direct influence to the affected parts. 


Colds. 


Co.ps.—Few are aware of the importance of checking 
a Cough or **Common Cold” in its first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to a mild remedy, 
if neglected, soon attacks the Lungs. ‘Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches,” containing demulcent ingredients, allay 
Pulmonary Irritation, 


Asthma. 


AstTuma or Pututsic.—A spasmodic affection of the 
Bronchial Tubes, which are covered with a dry, tena- 
cious phlegm — * Brown's Bronchial Troches" will in 
some cases give immediate relief. If of long standing, 
persevere with them—they will alleviate in time. 

“ An old lady friend having tried many remedies for 
Asthma with no benefit, found great relief from the 
Troches,""—Rrv. D, Lerrs, Frankfort, IL 


Catarrh. 


Cararru. — A form of Chronic Throat Disease, con- 
sisting in inflammation, which begins behind and a lit- 
tle above the palate, and extends up into the nose. 
‘*Brown's Bronchial Troches” have proved very effica- 
cious in this troublesome complaint. No sufferer from 
Catarrh should be without them. 


Influenza. 


INFLUENZA. — The great and sudden changes of our 
climate are fruitful sources of Julmonary and Bronchial 
affections. Experience having proved that simple rem- 
edies often act speedily and certainly when taken in the 
early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had to 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches, or Lozenges, let the In- 
fluenza, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever so 
slight, as by this precaution a more serious attack may 
be effectually warded off. 


Bronchitis. 

Broncnitis, Clergyman's Sore Throat. — A Chronic 
Inflammation of the small Mucous Glands connected 
with the Membranes which line the Throat and Wind- 
pipe; the approach of which is often so insidious as 
scarcely to attract notice—an increase of Mucus, and a 
sense of wearisomeness and loss of power in the Throat, 
after public speaking or singing. It arises from cold or 
any unusual exertion of the voice. These incipient 
symptoms are allayed by using Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches, which, if neglected, an entire loss of voice is often 
experienced. 

Hoarseness. 


TIoArsEnrss AND SorE TuRroat. — This unpleasant 
and painful result of ** Catching Cold,” or unusual exer- 
tion of the vocal organs, may at any time be removed by 
allowinz one or two of ** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
or Cough Lozenges, to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 
Hence, Singers and Public Speakers will find them of 
peculiar advantage. 

‘We have found them of great service in allaying 
Bronchial Irritation, and in subduing hoarseness pro- 
duced by Colds."* — Rev. Danten Wise, late Editor of 
Zion's Herald. 

Whooping Cough. 

Wnuoortna Coven. — “ Brown's Bronchial Troches," 
or Cough Lozenges, are efficacious with children labor- 
ing from this disorder, Hoarseness, or other affections 
of the Chest, having a soothing influence, assisting ex- 
pectoration, and preventing an accumulation of phlegm, 
which often causes a sense of suffocation so common with 
this cough. 








Consumption. 

In Consumption, Brown's Bronchial Troches will af- 
ford great relief. They promote Expectoration, and al- 
lay the hacking Cough. For Asthmatic, Consumptive, 
and Chronic Coughs, which are more or less troublesome 
at night, great relief will be experienced by taking «t 
bed-time one or two of the Troches, which will ensure 
ease and comfortable rest. 


Public Speakers and Singers. 

“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” contain ingredients act- 
ing specifically on the organs of the voice: they have an 
extraordinary efficacy in all affections of the Throat and 
Larynx, restoring their healthy tone when relaxed, either 
from cold or over-exertion of the voice, and produce ® 
clear and distinct enunciation. : ; 

Containing nothing that can injure the system, they 
can be taken as freely as requisite for clearing au’ 
strengthening the voice. 

“ Preeminently the first and best.” , " 

REV. WENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“J recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 

REV. E. 1. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 

“ T have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough." 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BOSTON. 

+ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs. 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 


“A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, £c.” 
rahi DR. G. F, BIGELOW, BOSTON. 


Sold by Druggists every where, 25 cents per Bor. 





